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Quick Theatre Guide 


For times of performances consult daily press. 


Straight Plays 


AFFAIR, THE (Strand, Ten 
Presents wrippin new pla fro 
starring John Clements 


AMERICAN DREAM, 
OF BESSIE SMITH 

Edward Albee's 
Robert Avres 


2660 
n ¢ P 


Henry Sherek 
Snow novel 


THE and 
(Royal Court 
lonesco-style one 


Avril Elgar 


THE 
S'o 


acters 


DEATH 
1745 
Starring 


and 


BECKET (\ldwych Tem 6404 Christopher 
Plummer and Eric Porter magnificent as the 
ard Becket Anouilh’s outstanding pla 


ing 
in 


BIRD OF TIME, THE (Savoy 
Raj remnant in Kashmir houseboats 
avainst threatened Red invasion via 
Cooper and Clive Morton as the die> 
Wrnvard as ill-used Ang 
splendid performances 


DR. 
Dia 
after 


British 
stand 
Gladys 
Diana 
give 


REBAR 

take a 
Tibet 
ards 
dressmaker 


Tem 


and 
o-Indian 


FAUSTUS (Old Vic 
which opened the new 
Edinburgh Festival 


HEARTBREAK HOUSE 
Roger Livesey 
Shotover in 

which 


Wat. 7616 Marlowe 
season on September 14th 


(WwW 
heads a dist 
this revival 
first seen at 
October end is directed b 


KING JOHN 
play has joined 
FE dinburvt 


yndham's. Tem 
inguished cast as ¢ 
of Bernard Shaw's 
the Oxford Pla 
Frank Hauser 


Wat 
Faustus 


WIR) 
aptain 
plas 


wus house im 


(Old Vec 
Dr 


T6l6 
after 


Shak esp: 


ire's 


mS original run at 


*LONG SUNSET, THE 
Sherriff's movine play in the vear A.D. 410, dur 
na the of Roman Britain. is now given its 
London stave premiére Joseph O'Connor, Jerry 
Verno and Josephine Wilson head the cast. Opening 
November 7th 


LUTHER (Phoenix, Tem 
lohn Osborne's new play 
Edinburgh Festival and Ro 


(Mermaid, (¢ 7656). R. € 
set 


last days 


R6IT) 
Brilliant 
al Court 


Athert 


success at 


Finney it 


Paris 


*MOURNING 

Wat. 7616). Barbara Jetiord 

Croodliffe and William 

Eugene O'Neill's famous 

tragedy. which follows the 
gy on November 21st 


BECOMES ELECTRA 
Sonia Dresdel, Michael 
Svivester head the cast in 
play based on the Greck 
Aeschylus Oresteian Tri- 


(Old Vic 


*ORESTEIAN TRILOGY 
7616) This 
by Minos 
Mitchell, 
Ackland 


THE (Old Vic 
Oxford Playhouse production, 

Volanakis, stars Catherine 
Michael David, Ronald 
Two-weeks’ season from 


Wat 
directed 
Lacey. Yvonne 
Lewis and Joss 
November 7th 


POLISH STATE JEWISH THEATRE (Princes. Tem 
6596) This famous company returns for a four- 
weeks season of five Yiddish plays (from October 
wrth) 


REHEARSAL, 
attractive play 


Old Vic 


THE (Globe, Ger. 1592) 
as orivinally presented at 
Big West End success 


Anouith's 
the Bristo 


ROSS (Haymarket Whi. 9832) Terence Rattigan’s 
highly successful epic story of the eniematic Lawrence 
of Arabia Excellent all-male company headed by 
Michael Brvant in the title réle created bv Alec 
Guinness 


SHEWING UP OF BLANCO POSNET, THE, and 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION (Mermaid, Cit 
76%6 Rernard Shaw's plays presented as double bill 
until November 4th 


TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE (Aldwych. 
6404) Vanessa Redgrave plays Katharina 
Derek Godfre 


Ten 
opposite 


Application to mail at second class 


post 


age 


Note : Shows marked + will have their first 
performance during November. 


TERESA OF AVILA (Vaudeville 
Sybil Thorndike and Sir 
Williamson's play 
Fest Seven-weeks 

IWELFTH NIGHT 
f the 1960 

with décor by 


. Tem. 4871) 
Lewis Casson in Ht 
first seen at the 
season from October 


Vic Wat 
directed b 


Dame 
gh Ross 
Dublin 
20th 


Reviva 


Grahan 


new 
iva 


(Old 
production, 
Alix Stone 
WHISTLE IN THE DARK, A 
4 first play by Thomas Murph 
teac Ireland. Michael 
Ma cast 

WREATH FOR UDOMO, A (Lyric 
Riv. 4432 opical play about 
heck Prime Minister of new independent 
from novel by Peter Abrahams b 
Starring Earl Cameron, the 


actor 


Tole 
Colin 


(Apollo, 


7 


2663) 
school 
Patrick 


(ser 
-year-old 
Craig and 


vr. fron 


vee head the 
Hammersmith 
African leader who 
wnes first 
Adapted 
n Branch 
oured 


weil 


Comedies 


AMOROUS PRAWN, THE 
Anthony Kimmins’ amusing comedy about army life 
with Evelyn Lave. Jinnmy Thompson and Walter 
Fitzgerald fine comedy performances 


BILLY LIAR (Cambridge 
enay Keith Waterhouse 


img north country 


BONNE SOUPE 
adaptation trom 
Peter Illing and 
best to animate 


GOODNIGHT, 
R243 Be wy 


ew comedy by 


(Piccadilly. Ger. 4506) 


giving 


Tom Court 
Hall's long 


60°6) 
Willis 


med 


Ten 
and 


rune domestic co 


(Comedy) Whi. 2578) 
the French, which Coral 
Erica Rogers (4 newcomer) 


Tastele 
Brown 
do their 
MRS. PUFFIN 
Hand! irresistible in 
Arthur Lovegrove 
IRREGULAR VERB TO LOVE, 
Wh 1216 oan 
Star comedy 


THE 


plays 


(Duc 
Starring 


Tle 
of 


ess 


role 


THE (Criterion 
Greenwood and Hugh Williams 
by Hugh and Margaret Williams 


POT (Whitehall, Whi 
four parts in new farce by 
Tony Hirton Directed by 


n latest 


ONE FOR 


Brian Rix 


66"2) 
Ray 
Coone Henrs 


Ker 


snd 


Thrillers 


GUILTY PARTY (St. Martin's, Ten 
George Ross and ¢ 
starring Donald Sinden, Hugh Sinclair 
and Frances Rowe. Immediate big 


MOUSETRAP. THE (Ambassador's 
Agatha Christie's record-breaking 
n its ninth 


1443 New 
ampbell Singer 
Ralph Michael! 


slice 


whodun: b 


ess 


Ter 17h) 
whodunit now 
eur 


Musicals 


BYE BYE BIRDIE (‘Her Majesty's, Whi 
American musical about pop singer and his fans 
Chita Rivera Peter Marshall, Marty Wilde 
Angela Baddeley 

DO RE MI (Prince of 


American musical starring 


6606) 
wih 
and 


Wales, Whi 
Max Bygraves 
FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T'BE 
Tem. 4601). British musical set in cockney 
Biy cess from Theatre Workshop stable 
IRMA LA DOUCE (Lyric. Ger. *686) 


delightful production typical French 
Shani Wa 


R6R1) New 


(Garrick 
London 
suc 


Peter Brook's 


ol musical, with 


rates pending at New York, N.Y 





MUSIC MAN, THE (Adelphi, Tem. 7611). Van 
son in cite réle of wunerul, sentimental American 
with English Patricia Lambert co-starring, 

¢ exciting daace numbers. 


1S FAIR LADY (Drury Lane, Tem. 8108). Fabu- 
American musical based on Bernard Shaw's 
nalion, starring Anne Rogers, Charles Stapley and 
Hayter in roles created by Julie Andrews, Rez 

and Stanley Holloway. 


iVER! (New, Tem 3878). Lionel Bart's smash- 
nusical from Dickens’ Oliver Twist John 
ha! Georgia Brown and young Martin Stephens 


uw roles 


‘D OF MUSIC, THE (Palace, Ger. 6834). The 
Hammerstein musical based on true story 
Trapp family. Roger Dann as the Captain. 
English star Jean Bayless as Maria. and opera 
nstance Shacklock as the Mother Abbess. 


or THE WORLD —I WANT TO GET OFF 

i's, Reg. 1166). New-style musical dealing 

seven ages of man, by Anthony Newley and 

e Bricusse, with Mr. Newley on stage through 
how. Also in the lead, Anna Quayle. 





Revues and Variety 





BEYOND THE FRINGE (Fortune, Tem. 2238) 

Four brilliant young entertainers—Alan Bennett, 
eter Cook, Jonathan Miller and Dudley Moore—in 
umphant new style revue. written by themselves. 


LET YOURSELF GO! (Palladium, Ger. 7373). 
Palladium revue on usual lavish lines, starring Harry 
Secombe 


LORD CHAMBERLAIN REGRETS, THE (Saville, 
nm. 4011). New Myers-Cass revue, with Joan Sims, 
nie Stevens and Millicent Martin 


‘NE OVER THE EIGHT (Duke of York's. Tem. 
Kenneth Williams undoubted star of this slick 
rw revue 


OUNG IN HEART (Victoria Palace, Vic. 1317) 
arewell show of the inimitable Crazy Gang. 





‘wera and Ballet 





GUILDHALL SCHOO’ 
OF MUSIC AND DRAM 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of Lor 


Victoria Embankment, London, E.C 4 
Principal: GORDON THORNE, 
M.A., Mus.B.(Cantab), 
F.G.S.M., F.R.C.O., Hon, R.A.M 


General Curriculum Courses are desiz 
meet the individual needs of those wishin, 
come performers. Likewise, courses are a 
for students whose aim is to become, fu 
fied teachers of music or speech and dran 
School is also open to those who requir 
time tuition during the day or evening 


The School Prospectus which gives fu 
of all courses, fees, etc., may be obtain 
the Secretary. 


Students under the direction of John } 
will give performances of “Pillars of S: 
by Henrik Ibsen, in the School Theatre o: 
22ad, 23rd and 24th November, at 7 p.m 


Applications for complimentary ticket(s 
must be accompanied by a mene. ad 
envelope, should be sent to the Secret 
H. Day. M A(Cantab.), Hon. G.S.M 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT 


THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE 
STAGE - TEACHING 
A few Scholarships are offered to men 


Apply now for entry in 1962 


Full particulars and prospectus from 
The Registrar 
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+l GARDEN (Cov. 1006). 


Ballet and Opera 


NLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672). Opera season 








NDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evgs. 6.15 and 8.45. Mats. Sat. 2.40 
LONDON’S GREATEST REVUE 


“LET YOURSELF GO!” 
with HARRY SECOMBE 
ROY CASTLE MARION RYAN 
KING BROS. EDDIE CALVERT 








Pembroke Theatre (Cro 5773) 
Wellesley Road, West Croydon 
NOVEMBER I4th to DECEMBER 2nd 


SYLVIA SYMS FENELLA FIELDING 
FAY COMPTON 


as “ Mrs. Malaprop ” 
IN 


The Rivals 


by RICHARD SHERIDAN 


with 
LAURENCE HARDY 
Evenings 7.45 Matinée Saturday 5.0 











Quick Theatre Guide 


For times of performances consult daily press. 


Straight Plays 


AFFAIR, THE 


presents 


(Strand, Tem. 2660 Henry Sherek 
gripping new play trom ¢ P. Snow novel 
starring John Clements 


AMERICAN DREAM, THE and THE 
OF BESSIE SMITH (Royal Court S'o 
Edward Albee’s lonesco-style one-acters 
Robert Ayres and Avril Elgar 


DEATH 
1745 


starring 


BECKET ( \ldwych Tem 6404) Christopher 
Plummer and Eric Porter magnificent as the King 
und Becket in Anouilh’s outstanding pla 


BIRD OF TIME, THE (Savoy. Tem 8888 
Raj remnant in Kashmir houseboats take a stand 
avainst threatened Red invasion via Tibet Gladys 
Cooper and Clive Morton as the die>ards and Diana 
Wvovard as ill-used Anglo-Indian 
splendid performances 


British 


dressmaker, give 


DR. FAUSTUS (Old Vic. Wat. 7616 Marlowe's 
play which opened the new season on September 14th 
atter Edinburgh Festival 


HEARTBREAK HOUSE (Wyndham's, Tem. 3028) 
Roger Livesey heads a distinguished cast as Captain 
Shotover in this revival of Bernard Shaw's play 
which was first seen at the Oxford Plavhouse im 
October end is directea by Frank Hauser 


KING JOHN (Old Vc. Wat. 7616 
play has joined Dr. Fausrus, after 
Fdinburvt 


Shak esperre 's 
ws origmal run at 


*LONG SUNSET, THE (Mermaid, Cit. 7656) R. 
Sherriff's moviny play set in the year A.D. 410, dur 
naz the last davs of Roman Britain, is now uiven its 
London stave premiére Joseph O'Connor, Jerry 
Verno and Josephine Wilson head the cast. Opening 
November 7th 


LUTHER (Phoenix, Ten 
lohn Osborne's new play 
Edinburgh Festival and Ro 


R611) Albert Finney i 
Brilliant success at Paris 
al Court 


*MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA (Old Vic 

Wat. 7616). Barbara Jefford Sonia Dresdel, Michael 

Coodliffle and William Sylvester head the cast in 

Eugene O'Neill's famous play based on the Greek 

tragedy. which follows the Aeschylus Oresteian Tri- 
y on November 21st 


TORESTEIAN TRILOGY. THE (Old Vic. Wat 
7616). This Oxford Playhouse production, directed 
by Minos Volanakis. stars Catherine Lacey, Yvonne 
Mitchell, Michael David, Ronald Lewis and Joss 
Ackland. Two-weeks’ season from November 7th 


POLISH STATE JEWISH THEATRE (Princes, Tem 
6596) This famous company returns for a four 
weeks season of five Yiddish plays (from October 
wth) 


REHEARSAL, THE (Giobe, Ger. 1592) 
attractive play as oriwvinally 
Old Vic 


Anouilh's 
presented at the Bristo 
Big West End success 


ROSS (Haymarket. Whi. 9832) Terence Rattigan’s 
highly successful epic story of the eniematic Lawrence 
of Arabia Excellent all-male company headed by 
Michael Bryant in the title rdle created bv Alec 
Guinness 


SHEWING UP OF BLANCO POSNET, THE, and 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION (Mermaid. Cit 
7656). Bernard Shaw's plays presented as double bill 
until November 4th 


TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE (Aldwych, Ten 


6404) Vanessa Redgrave plays Katharina opposite 
Derek Godtre 


Application to mai 


at second class postage 


Note : Shows marked + will have their first 
performance during November. 


TERESA OF AVILA (Vaudeville. Tem 4871 Dame 
Sybil Thorndike and Sir Lewis Casson in Hugh Ross 
Williamson's new play, first seen at the Dublin 
Festival Seven-weeks’ season from October 20th 


IWELFTH NIGHT (Old Vic, Wat. 7616 Reviva 
f the 1960 production, directed by Colin Grahan 
with décor by Alix Stone 


WHISTLE IN THE DARK, A (Apollo, Ger. 2663 

A first play by Thomas Murphy, 27-year-old school 
teacher from Ireland. Michael Craig and Patrick 
Magee head the cast 


WREATH FOR UDOMO, A (Lyric 
Riv. 4432 Topical play about 
becomes first Prime 
tate Adapted from 
Ww am Branch 


known coloured 


Hammersmith 
African leader who 
Minister of new independent 
novel by Peter Abrahams b 
Starring Ear! Cameron, the well 


actor 


Comedies 


AMOROUS PRAWN, THE 
Anthony Kimmins’ amusing comedy about army life 
with Evelyn Lave. Jimmy Thompson and Walter 
Fitzgerald giving fine comedy performances 


BILLY LIAR (Cambridge, Tem. 606) 
enay im Keith Waterhouse and Willis 
unning north country domestic comed 


BONNE SOUPE 


tathon trom 


(Piccadilly, Ger. 4506) 


Tom Court 
Hall's long 


(Comedy Whi 2578) Tastele 
the French, which Coral Brown 
Iiling and Erica Rogers (4 newcomer) do their 

t to animate 

GOODNIGHT, MRS. PUFFIN (Duchess Te" 

8243 Irene Handi irresistible in starring rile of 
* comedy by Arthur Lovegrove 

= +) LAR VERB TO LOVE, THE (Criterion 

Ww 216). Joan Greenwood and Hugh Williams 

star in latest comedy by Hugh and Margaret Williams 


ONE FOR THE POT 
Brian Rix plays four parts in new 
Coone and Tony Huton 


(Whitehall Whi 662) 


farce by Ray 
Directed by Henrs 


‘ 


Thrillers 


GUILTY PARTY (St. Martin's. Tem. 1443 New 

whodun George Ross and Campbell Singer 
starring as d Sinden. Hugh Sinclair, Ralph Michac! 
and Frances Rowe. Immediate big success 
MOUSETRAP. THE (Ambassador's Tern 1171) 
Avatha Christie's record-breaking “ whodunit now 
f month \ear 


Musicals 


BYE BYE BIRDIE (Her Majesty's, Whi 6606) 
American musical about pop singer and his fans. with 
Chita Rivera. Peter Marshall, Marty Wilde and 
Anvela Baddeley 

DO RE MI (Prince of 


American musical starring 
FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T’BE (Garrick 
Tem. 4601). British musical set in cockney London 
Big success from Theatre Workshop stable 

IRMA LA DOUCE (Lyric. Ger %686)) Peter Brook's 


delightful production of typical French musical. with 
Sham Wallis 


Wales. Whi 
Max Bygraves 


ROR1) New 


rates pending at New York, N.Y 





MUSIC MAN, THE (Adelphi. Tem. 7611!) Van 
Jor 1 tile réle of tunesul, sentimental American 
with English Patricia Lambert co-starring, 
2 e exciting dance numbers. 


MY SAIR LADY (Drury Lane, Tem. 8108). Fabu- 
\merican musical based on Bernard Shaw's 
n, starring Anne Rogers, Charlies Stapley and 
Hayter in rdles created by Julie Andrews, Rex 
and Stanley Holloway. 


VER! (New, Tem 3878). Lionel Bart's smash- 
‘ from Dickens’ Oliver Twist Jobn 
rgia Brown and young Martin Stephens 


D OF MUSIC, THE (Palace, Ger. 6834). The 
Hammerstein musical based on true story 
Trapp family. Roger Dann as the Captain. 
iglish star Jean Bayless as Maria. and opera 

nstance Shacklock as the Mother Abbess. 


. 


» THE WORLD —I WANT TO GET OFF 
Reg. 1166). New-style musical dealing 
en ages of man, by Anthony Newley and 
usse, with Mr. Newley on stage through 

w. Also in the lead, Anna Quayle. 





“eyues and Variety 





AFYOND THE FRINGE (Fortune, Tem. 2238) 

brilliant young entertainers—Alan Bennett, 

r Cook, Jonathan Miller and Dudley Moore—in 
»hant new style revue. written by themselves. 


T _ YOU RSELF GO! (Palladium, Ger. 7373) 
,tium revue on usual lavish lines, starring Harry 
¢ 


ID  CMAMBERLAEN REGRETS, THE (Saville, 
New Myers-Cass revue, with Joan Sims, 
vens and Millicent Martin 


OVER THE EIGHT (Duke of York's, Tem. 
Senneth Williams undoubted star of this slick 
revue 


\G IN HEART (Victoria Palace, Vic. 1317) 
weil show of the inimitable Crazy Gang. 





Onera and Ballet 


GUILDHALL SCHOO. 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation o! London) 


Victoria Embankment, London, E.C 4 
Principal : GORDON THORNE 
M.A., Mus.B.(Cantab), 
F.G.S.M., F.R.C.O., Hon. R.A. 


General Curriculum Courses are 
meet the individual needs of those wis! 
come performers. Likewise, courses a 
for students whose aim is to become 
fied teachers of music or speech and < 
School is also open to those who re 
time tuition during the day or evening 


The School Prospectus which gives 
of all courses, fees, etc., may be obta 
the Secretary. 


Students under the direction of Jobs 
oy give performances of ‘‘Pillars of 

Henrik ~y* im the School Theair« 
Ded tied md 24th November, at 7 p.: 


prasorieebis for complimentary tich« 
must be accompanied by a stamped 
envelope, should be sent to the Secre 
H. Day, M A.(Cantab.), Hon. G.S.M 
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GARDEN (Cov. 1006) 


Ballet and Opera 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672). Opera season 





NDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evgs. 6.15 and 8.45. Mats. Sat. 2.40 
LO SNDON' S GREATEST REVUE 


‘LET YOURSELF GO!” 
with HARRY SECOMBE 
ROY CASTLE MARION RYAN 
KING BROS. EDDIE CALVERT 
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Pembroke Theatre (Cro 5773) 
Wellesley Road, West Croydon 
NOVEMBER I4th to DECEMBER 2nd 
SYLVIA SYMS FENELLA FIELDING 
FAY COMPTON 
s “ Mrs. Rislaprop te 


oO 
The Rivals 
by RICHARD SHERIDAN 
with 
LAURENCE HARDY 





Evenings 7.45 Matinée Saturday 5.0 














Mermaid Theatre 


PUDDLE DOCK, BLACKFRIARS, E.C.4 
Box Office: City 7656 


7 NOVEMBER—9 DECEMBER 


THE LONG SUNSET 
by R. C. Sherriff 
London stage premiére of Sherriff's highly-praised 


and moving story of the last days of Roman 
britain. 


6 and 8.40 p.m nightly 


13 DECEMBER—27 JANUARY 
TREASURE ISLAND 
by Robert Louis Stevenson 

“A «le, and a production, to gladden the heart.”’ 


Bernard Levin, ** Daily Express *'. 4 and 7 p.m. 
daily. 


DON’T FORGET 


You ca> now get an All-in Theatre PLUS 
Dinner Ticket. 








The Ideal 
Christmas Present 


Gift Subscriptions 
for Your Friends 


A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THEATRE 
WORLD” WITH PERSONAL GREETINGS 
CARD CAN BE SENT ANYWHERE IN THE 
WORLD 
See A ¢ om Back Cover 

















CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
GENERAL MANAGER 
Civic Theatre, 


a, *PPlications are invited for the post of General 
of e's Civic Theatre (1,100 

seats) which will open in August, 1962 

Applicants must have experience of theatre 
management in general. Knowledge of drama is 
essential, and a knowl of opera and ballet 
and also of languages will be a 9" ar 
The will be required to 
assume his duties not later than March “sist, 1962 

An appointment will be made on contract and 
the period and the salary will be a matter for 
negotiation with the successful applicant. Appli- 
cants may, however, state their minimum require- 
ments. 

Applications should reach the Town Clerk, 
P.O. Box 1049, ag ge South Africa, not 
later than November 30th, 1961 














THEATRE 
WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 


Vol. LVU No. 442 
NOVEMBER, 1961 


CONTENTS 


Teresa of Avila 5 
Over the Fooitlights 7 
New Shows Reviewed 8, 9, 30 
The Affair 11-16 
The Swing of the Pendulum 
by Eric Johns 17, 20 
Zcffirelli's Othello 
by H. G. Matthews 
The Taming of the Shrew 
The New Die Walkiire at Covent 
Garden 
First Season by New Company 
Based on Oxford 
King John 
The Fourth Dublin Theatre Festival 
by Ossia Trilling 
Stop the World—I Want to Get Off 35-37 


Whispers from the Wings 

by Looker-On 38, 55 
The Dwindling Provinces 

by Ronald Hill 39-42 
Berliner Festwochen 1961 

by Alfred H. Unger 3-47, 50, 51 
Echoes from Broadway 

by Ranald Savery 48, 49 
Shaw Double Bill at the Mermaid 54 
Theatre on Record 

by Roy Plomley 55 


Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS 


Editorial and Advertising Offices : 
1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE 

FLEET STREET, LONDON E.C.4 

(Fleet Street 1555) 


Subscription 24s. a year including postage 


Application to mail at second class postage rates 
pending at New York, N.Y 





Cover Portrait ; John Clements in The Affair 
(Picture by Houston-Roger:s) 





TRAGEDY 


Alone. Overwhelmed by events. 
Her life crumbling. Emotions at breaking point. 


Ahead of her—tragedy. 


Each week, whether it is comedy, tragedy or thriller, 
ATV brings the world of the theatre into the nation’s homes. 
With its current successful series, Drama ’61, and 
its contributions to Television Playhouse and Play of the Week 
ATV demonstrates its belief in television 


as a medium for the development of modern drama. 


YOUR EYES ON DRAMA 








The New 
English Bible 
New Testament 
spoken in the 
full text 


for continuous and permanent use in services, 
in training and study, and in the home 


on high quality 
12 inoh mono LP’s 


The records are produced in bands, with a 
clear separation. These bands are keyed on 
the record sleeve to the corresponding 
Marginal Numbers used in the 

printed text of NEB. Each record sleeve 
carries an authoritative commentary 

on the contents of the record. 





now availabie 
NEB 1, 2, 3 JOHN'S Gospel in three parts 


NEB 4 Letters of Paul to the COLOSSIANS, 
PHILEMON and the EPHESIANS 


NEB 5 First Letter of Peter 
and a Letter of JAMES 





NEB 6, 7, 8, 9 LUKE'S Gospel in four parts 





+4 
artistes Judi Dench, Margaret Rawlings, 
Flora Robson, Sybil Thorndike, 

Andrew Cruickshank, Nicholas Hannen, 
Robert Harris, Keith Michell, John Neville, 

Rex Palmer, Paul Rogers, Lockwood West 





The 
Spoken 
Bible 


a new concept 
acclaimed by 
Press, T.V., 
and Radio 


An authoritative recording 
by Leomark Limited 

under licence from the 
University Presses of Oxford 
and Cambridge with the 

full advice of the Rev 

Dr. C. H. Dodd, Director 

of the New English 

Bible project. 

Produced by Frederick 
Bradshaw, with the 
co-operation of the Actors’ 
Church Union. 

Theological direction by the 
Rev. F. N. Davey, Director 
of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge 


Obtainable 
wherever 
good records 
are sold, at 
41s per record 





‘‘Teresa of Avila” 


@ Sybil Thorndike and Lewis Casson in the new play by Hugh Ross 
Williamson which opened at the Vaudeville on October 20th for 
a seven weeks’ season. Teresa of Avila is directed by Norman 
Marshall, with settings by Hutchinson Scott, and a review of the 
play will be found later in this issue in the article by Ossia Trilling 
on this year’s Dublin Festival. In the réle of Teresa, Dame Sybil 
has undertaken, at the age of 79, the longest réle of her career 
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Props waiting for an author 

Almost anything, from a hat to a harpsichord, 
and what we don’t have we'll get. 

For the right scripts. Yours? 


IF YOU WANT TO GETA Heap 


... Wwe have the hats. Strange ones, some of them. Shakos, 
tarbooshes, billycocks,sombreros. Even an Ascot topper(nearly 
new) and a warden’s helmet with added wings. All waiting for 
heads attached to suitable characters in suitable television 
scripts. Creative writers with unusual thinking caps should put 
them on now. Associated-Rediffusion is always looking for new 
ideas, fresh thoughts and originality in writing for plays, 
features, almost anything televisionary. Naturally we set a 
high standard, but if the talent is there, we will encourage it. 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Gives LONDON the best of all TELEVISION 





Over the Footlights 


HIS month THEATRE WORLD appears 

with a new cover design which we feel 
sure our readers will approve. During the 
thirty-seven years of the magazine’s exis- 
tence there have been, of course, changes 
in the cover on several occasions to keep 
abreast of the times. It has been increas- 
ingly felt recently that the lettering on the 
cover was both indistinct and somewhat 
out-moded, and this new design should 
serve to ensure greater prominence on 
display. 

Foremost among new productions to be 
seen in London during November are plays 
by Bernard Shaw, Aeschylus and Eugene 
O'Neill. An excellent cast has been assem- 
bled for the Oxford Playhouse production 
of Heartbreak House, which, directed by 
Frank Hauser, opened at Wyndhams on 
November Ist. The Old Vic break new 
ground by offering the Oxford Playhouse 
English version of the Oresteian Trilogy, 
which, directed by Minos Volanakis, will 
have its first performance on November 7th. 
The cast includes Catharine Lacey (Clytem- 


nestra), Yvonne Mitchell (Electra), Michael Esmond Knight, whe jelecd tho Repel 


David (Apollo), Ronald Lewis (Orestes and Suehenpesse Company at the Aldwych on October 


Agamemnon) and Joss Ackland (Aegisthus). 6B. geen abo'e as King hes ease — = 
O'Neill's Mourning Becomes Electra, Patrick Wymark (who has tem 

directed by Val May, will be presented by ai Stratford apes. Avon), yah Baptista in “ The 
the Old Vic Company, with Barbara Jefford Taming of the Shrew”. Esmond Knight’s daughter, 
as Lavinia (Electra), Sonia Dresdel as ffontad Kale Bo3 Ny Fe - 
Christine (Clytemnestra), Michael Goodliffe the réle of Celia in the frotesticn of “As You Like 
as Ezra (Agamemnon), William Sylvester as _"*””» *hieh is directed by her husband, Michael Elliott. 
Brant (Aegisthus) and Stephen Moore as PORE Oe Damen 

Orin (Orestes). The first performance will be on November 21st and these two plays thus 
seen in sequence at the Old Vic should prove to be a unique theatrical experience. 

Another interesting November arrival will be The Long Sunset, R. C. Sherriff’s play of 
the last days of Roman Britain (Mermaid, on the 7th). On the 21st, Michael Codron is to 
present at the Theatre Royal, Stratford East, for a limited season, Big Soft Nellie, the play 
by Henry Livings. 

Because the Royal Shakespeare Theatre undertook to take Becket out of the Aldwych 
repertory to run alone, if proved a hit, this play moves to the Globe on December 12th 
with its present cast, replacing Anouilh’s other West End success, The Rehearsal, which 
will move to another theatre. Becket will be presented at the Globe in association with 
H. M. Tennent, and because many of the Becket cast are in The Taming of the Shrew, 
this successful production must be withdrawn from the Aldwych repertory in December. 

An interesting development during this autumn has been the collaboration between the 
English Stage Company and the Cambridge Arts Theatre Trust. Between October and 
December three productions mounted at the Cambridge Arts are to be transferred to the 
Royal Court, and during this period three Royal Court productions will be sent to Cam- 
bridge. The Cambridge venture is under the artistic direction of William Gaskill, and 
the first of the three plays mentioned was the premiére of Ann Jellicoe’s The Knack (first 
performance at Cambridge on October 9th), the second being Henry Chapman's new play, 
That's Us, which opened at Cambridge on the 30th. First play from the Royal Court is 
Edward Albee’s double bill, The Death of Bessie and The American Dream. FS. 
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PEMBROKE, CROYDON 


**The Winner ”* 
Styne play by Elmer Rice was produced 
in New York in 1954 but the Pembroke 
Theatre presentation on October 2nd was 
the first in England. Here is the “ Boy 
Meets Girl” plot in the hands of an expert 
playwright. The “Boy” in this instance is 
a lawyer engaged by a woman who fears 
that her husband is about to leave her for 
the “Girl”. The meeting is arranged by 
the lawyer as a piece of professional spying 
for his client, who immediately becomes a 
widow contesting her husband's Will in 
favour of the Girl. At this stage, of course. 
Boy loses Girl, who wins her suit in spite 
of all that he has said in Judge’s Chambers 
against her. But Boy continues to hover, 
for he has found out something which would 
make the Will worth little or nothing if 
known to the Income Tax authorities. So, 
at the end, Boy gets Girl. 

The “Boy” is the author's darling and 
has all the good lines, or so it seemed as 
Emrys Jones skilfully flicked them 
with an air and an accent that yielded noth- 
ing to Americanisation. Pauline Yates held 
sympathy for the “Girl”, whom she pre- 
sented as a recognisable New Yorker 
Margaret Canning supplied a vivid vignette 


across 


New Shows 
Reviewed 


“The Taming of the Shrew’’— 
Aldwych, 20th September. 
See pages 21-23 
“The Affair’’—Strand, 21st September. 


ee »pases 11-16 
“The Mimi 


Globe (Repertory Players) 24th September 
Winne 





Penbrolen, Croydon, an © October 
“The Shewing up of anor Ie aol 
“Androcies and the Li 
Jnr 3rd October. 
“Do Re Mi’’—Prince of Wales, 12th October. 











Roger Livesey in the Oxford Playhouse 
Shaw's “* Heartbreak House”, w 
and Donald Albery have brought 
Wyndham’s, where the play opened on November 
ist. The strong cast also includes Dulcie Gray, 
Perlita Neilson, Judy Campbell, Joan Young, Michael 
Denison, Barry Sinclair and George Benson. Frank 
Hauser directs. 
Picture by Edmark, Oxford 


oduction of 
rad Furness 
to London at 


as an interested and prejudiced witness 
Percy Marmont, long absent from our stage, 
John Law, Frederick Schrecker and others 
did good service in less rewarding parts 
The direction was by Colin Ellis. H.G.M. 


MERMAID 


**The Shewing up of Blanco 

Posnet”’ and ** Androcles and 

the Lion ’’ 

- este tala two preachments fit well into the 
wide open stage of the Mermaid. The 


melodramatic account of Blanco’s religious 
conversion was deemed blasphemous in 1909 


and, of course, it still is. Blanco, in middle 
life, astonishes himself by an unselfish action 
and is bewildered by the strange glow of 
moral satisfaction which carries him over 
the next twelve hours. His consequent 
enthusiasm for morality lacks entirely the 
accepted religious attitude. Ronald Fraser 
lacked the hard core of the man. Alan 
MacNaughtan, whose polished performance 
and clarity of diction in the part of Elder 
Daniels were admirable, presented the re 
formed drunkard as rather too much the 
gentleman. Cal McCord’s Sheriff was what 
the play demanded and what was entirely 
lacking in Jeremy Spenser's Strapper and in 
short supply in Posnet. Jill Bennett's per 
formance as Feemy was outstanding and 
memorable. With artistic economy she sug 
gested much beyond what was explicit, was 
dissolute even in repose but never vulgar. 
The farcical treatment of the fable of 
Androcles and the Lion was also considered 
blasphemous but was no worse than dis 





tasteful. Mr. Hesketh Pearson reports Shaw 
as Saying that he wrote the piece partly to 
show Barrie how a play for children should 
be handled. Here the significant word is 
partly. Not for that was a freethinker’s 
essay on Christianity more than twice as 
long as the play prefixed to it, nor Lavinia’s 
speech penned of 350 words on spiritual 
integrity. 

Short and extravagant as the play is, it 
contains a remarkable variety of good char- 
acterisations, not all of which were achieved 
and some were not attempted. Davy Kaye is 
short of stature but that is his only physical 
qualification for the part of Androcles. He 
is fortunately as good an actor as he is a 
popular one and his scenes were much less 
embarrassing to witness than distasteful to 
read. Cal McCord’s Lion was a likeable 
beast. Jill Bennett's pleasant profile was no 
help to the patrician Lavinia. Her passages 
with the Captain (Edward de Souza) sounded 
as if they had rightly assessed the farce in 
general terms and really could not get 
worked up. Daniel Thorndike was on easier 
ground as the Centurion and he made 
aspects of the old soldier telling and amus- 
ing. Peter Prowse made Ferrovius a suitably 
overwhelming convert and Jeremy Spenser 
made Lentulus a very dainty exquisite. 


Ronald Fraser made the Emperor merely a 


comic saphead which was not all the author 
intended. Both plays were directed by 
Frank Dunlop. H.G.M. 
PRINCE OF WALES 
**Do Re Mi” 

HE book by Garson Kanin and the music 

by Jule Styne take themselves seriously 
enough and the result is another American 
musical of average quality. The title is 
rather a handicap but no doubt that was 
overcome in New York. Here, Max 
Bygraves leads the company. It is his first 
musical comedy and his good-humoured 
smile and ready versatility help it a lot but 
he is given little opportunity to expand. He 
has to present a lazy but fundamentally nice 
fellow in search of a get-rich-quick racket, 
preferably on the safe side of the law. 
Maggie Fitzgibbon plays his faithful wife. 
ecretly longing for adventure. Jan Waters 
ippears as Tilda Mullen, a young girl who 
serves in a Pancake Parlor, ignorant of the 
marketability of her singing voice. Steve 
Arlen takes the part of a record magnate 
who “knows about love”. The choreography 
is jerky and the orchestration favours assault, 
but the company makes indubitable appeal. 

H.G.M. 


Repertory Players (GLOBE) 


** The Mimic ’’ 

OBERT MORROW'S first stage play ex 

plains how Mr. and Mrs. Ramage, 
north country factory owner and his wif< 
find that the facts about life cannot 6: 
hidden for ever. Firstly, their only son wa 
fathered by one of the senior factory er 
ployees, recently deceased; secondly, the s 
wants to reorganise the family business 
as to make it pay. The situation is scarce! 
a novel one, and it is not treated in a very 
interesting manner. Ramage pére, if 
may so be termed, talks to himself, red 
his secretary to tears, hits his wife beca 
he cannot embrace her, coughs, and dic 
His wife (Jean Anderson) maintains a gla 
calm, broken by sudden frenzies of 
facial expression. David, the son (Tre\ 
Bannister) couldn't care less about 
family and is so intent on the business th 
it is never clear whether he is aware of | 
illegitimacy. His aunt, well played 
Patricia Burke, attempts to provide lig! 
relief for the family. 

The play provides limited moments 
excitement, but it fails in the long run 
move the audience because there is 
organised climax. The ravings of old 
Ramage begin in the second scene and 
continue at length but seldom achiey 
pathos, largely because no one on the stas 
ever sympathises and the reason for 
distress emerges slowly from a tangled m 
of gibt-rish; the tragedy of his death com 
merely as the expected finale. Acting and 
Ellen Pollock’s direction were general! 
adequate. D.R.M 
CAMBRIDGE ARTS 
** Big Soft Nellie” 

HE Arts Council of Great Britain sec 

virtue in this play by the author of Sto 
It Whoever You Are and The Royal Shakes 
peare Theatre, Aldwych, have commissioned 
the playwright to execute a work for them 
Mr. Henry Livings is, therefore, at present a 
man to watch. Big Soft Nellie does not 
contain offensive matter such as filled Mr 
Livings’ earlier concoction. 

What does it contain? As a play, little 
or nothing; but its comparatively spacious 
emptiness provides opportunity for a septet 
of comedians to moon around, grimace, re- 
peat empty phrases, burst into sudden 
activity and generally let themselves go 
within limits after the manner of comedians 


(Continued on page 30) 








The Settings for 
“ The Affair ” 


were painted by 


HARKERS STUDIOS 


Established 1905 


under the direction of 


DAVID HOMAN 
CHARLES BRAVERY 
and STEPHEN JETTEN 











THE AFFAIR 


C. P. SNOW 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 
BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB CHOICE (AMERICA) 
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“ Both a gripping mystery story and a profoundly searching study of human 
passions.”"—The Bookman. 


“ This is the work of a brilliant novelist."—Howarp Sprinc (Country Life). 


Also by C. P. Snow in the Lewis Eliot sequence 





THE MASTERS; THE CONSCIENCE OF THE RICH: 

HOMECOMINGS; THE LIGHT AND THE DARK: 

THE NEW MEN; STRANGERS AND BROTHERS; 
TIME OF HOPE. 


MACMILLAN 18s net 
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Above : 

Laura: We'll never get a 
majority in the College unless 
someone, somewhere, makes a be- 
ginning. 


The opening scene in a 
London Club. Laura, the 
wife of a young science 
Fellow of Cambridge who 
has been dismissed for scien- 
tific fraud, is agitating to 
have the case re-opened 
She and her husband are 
communists, and she sus- 
pects political prejudice. L 
to R, Sir Lewis Eliot, K.B.E.., 
M.A., a leading lawyer and 
former Fellow (John 
Clements), Laura Howard 
(Dorothy Alison), Tom 
Orbell, M.A., Lecturer in 
History (lan Shand) and the 
Club Steward (Robert 
Walker). 

Ince (Basil 


Pictures by 


Houston-Rogers 
Howell). 


ONALD MILLAR’S adaptation of C. P. 
Snow's book has proved a highlight 

of the season, and a refreshingly adult play 
which is splendidly acted at the Strand 
Theatre. A timely note is struck in this 
absorbing story of the struggle to reinstate 
an innocent man who has aroused personal 
opposition in the august surroundings of 
Cambridge University, on account of his 
communist outlook and angular and offhand 


The Combination Room of a Cambridge College. 


@ Scenes from the fine 
play adapted by Ronald 
Millar from C. P. 
Snow’s novel, and pre- 
sented at the Strand 
Theatre by Henry 
Sherek. The first per- 


tember 21st, 

play is directed 

Harold French and de- 

signed be Anthony 
Holland. 


Ince : Nighty-night to one and all. 


Lester 


Moss), Lecturer in Music, bids the assembled 
Fellows a cheery goodnight. 
Fellow, M. H. 
G. H. Winslow, M.A., who is 80 (Gerald Cross), and Martin 
Eliot, Lecturer in Physics and brother to Sir Lewis (Peter 


“The Affair” 


Seated, L to R, the Senior 
L. Gay, aged 94 (Harold Scott), Sir Lewis, 


manner. It shows how easily the cause of 
justice can be defeated by personal prejudice, 
and John Clements as the lawyer and ex- 
Fellow, who, at first with reluctance, takes 
up the cudgels on behalf of the young man, 
admirably expresses the unbiased legal mind 
seeking for the truth. A strong cast gives 
splendid support, and the play is directed 
with imagination by Harold French in digni- 
fied settings designed by Anthony Holland 








Determined to leave no 
stone unturned Laura 
brings her husband to see 
Sir Lewis in his London 
flat. But the interview 
goes badly on account of 
Howard's unhelpful atti- 
tude, and Lewis decides 
there is nothing to be 
done for him. But im- 
mediately after the 
Howards have left a call 
comes through from Cam- 
bridge asking him to 
come down again, as new 
evidence has come to 
light pointing to Howard's 
innocence. {Alan Dobie 
as Donald Howard, Ph.D. 
and, right, Christine 
Roberts as Margaret, Sir 
Lewis’ wife). 

Lewis : You’re saying that, 
if this notebook had been 
available to the Court, the 
Court would have come to 
the same conclusion? 

Julian Skeffington, 
Demonstrator in Physics, 
has just received a note- 
book belonging to the 
late Professor Palairet 
who had _ collaborated 
with Howard in his work. 
Skeffington has no doubt 
that the fraudulent photo- 
graph which condemned 
Howard was, as Howard 
himself had proclaimed 
at the time, the work of 
the great Professor 
Palairet himself. He feels 
the case should be re- 
opened, but the Bursar, 
Nightingale (Peter Copley, 
centre) demurs Left 
Sir Francis Getliffe. Pro- 
fessor of Physics (Geoffrey 
Lumsden), at this juncture 
prefers not to take sides 


Left : 

Brown ; When he started biting the hand 
that fed him I decided I wasn’t going 
look for amy more excuses, or listen to any- 
one else making them. He's no good Lewis 
I don’t mind telling you that I considered at 
the time, and I still do, we ought to have 
gone the whole hog and struck his name off 
the books 


Arthur Brown (David Horne), the 
Senior Tutor, has no doubts about 
young Howard's guilt, and when 
Lewis questions him, reveals also that 
he thinks the young man is a bad 
character through and through 











Howard ; 1 know I look like a liar, 
do you want me to be one? 

Sir Lewis and his brother have 
been to question Howard once 
again, telling him about the note- 
book, which confirms Howard's 
previous evidence. But they had 
given him to understand that be- 
cause the actual photograph is 
missing from its position in the 
notebook they are handicapped 
in their case. Howard, however, 
had insisted on telling them the 
truth, namely, that he had never 
seen the print in the notebook, 
when a white lie might have 
helped his cause. 


Below : 

Gay: Tell me, am I not entitled to 
sit on the Court of Seniors, unless 
withdraw of my own free will? 

The amusing scene when the 
Senior Fellow airs his grievance 
over his exclusion from the 
original Court. He has just re- 
ceived a note from Sir Francis 
Getliffe, who is now on Skeffing- 
ton’s side, and lending his dis- 
tinguished name to obtain a re- 
hearing of the Howard case. 








Skeffington: No, Master, 
I'm not going to have this 
man left with a black 
mark against him while 
you put us off with one 
sidestep after another. 

Skeffington drops his 
bombshell threatening 
to make the affair 
public if the Master, 
Thomas Crawford 
Sc.D., F.RS. (Kyn- 
aston Reeves, centre), 
will not accept the 
new evidence. So far 
nine out of nineteen 
Fellows have voted 
for a new hearing. 
But Skeffington has no 
need to take further 
action because Tom 
Orbell, suddenly sick- 
ened by the behaviour 
of his elders, throws 
in his vote and ensures 
a majority. 


Gay I trust no one 
objects if I keep my hat 
on. To avoid the draughts, 
you understand 


The Court opens 
enlivened by the pre- 
sence of the irrepres- 
sible Senior Fellow 








Dawson-Hill: Let me be 
crude. Without that print, 
and the argument it was sup- 
posed to prove, do you 
lieve that the thesis would 
have won you a Fellowship? 

Howard is questioned 
by Gilbert Dawson-Hill, 
M.A., QC. (Richard 
Hurndall), acting for the 
Court, and Howard main- 
tains his usual attitude of 
bad temper and unhelp- 
fulness. 


Howard: I've got less re- 
spect for existing society than 
most of you have, if chat’s 
what you mean. It’s dying 
on its feet, and none of you 
realise how fast it’s dying. 
But that doesn’t mean I 
haven’t got some respect for 
some institutions inside it 
can see this university going 
on, and this College, for that 
matter, long after the system 
you're all trying to prop up 
is sunk without trace, except 
for a few jeers in the history 
books |! 

Stung by a remark from 
Dawson - Hill, Howard 
suddenly gives vent to his 
feelings with an outburst 
not likely to endear him 
to the Court. 
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Above left 
Nightingale: I have no personal animus 
against him 
ewts But you have something else, 
haven't you? Something more insidious 
You have political animus. 


The dramatic moment during the 
hearing when Sir Lewis challenges 
the Bursar about his attitude to 
Howard and his explanations about 
the missing print. 


Above 
Laura: Skeffington? What could you 
possibly have to say to Skeffington? 
Howard: I don’t know "ve never 
tried I thought of starting with 
“‘thanks”’. And then there’s the weather 
and life and death . . and what 
are we here for? ... 


Howard, obviously deeply moved 
after hearing of his vindication by 
the Court, refuses to have any part 
in Laura’s fanatical desire to fight 
for further redress. 


Lewis You set out to get a wrong 
righted — and end up with the finite 
chance of having wronged two other 
people 

Dawson-Hill Dammit, you won 
What more do you want? Peace of mind 


The closing moment of the play 





The Swing of the 


Pendulum 
by Eric Johns 


Paul Daneman as 
Bastard in ‘* King 
John.” 
Portrait by 
Angus McBean 

AUL DANEMAN'’S career swings like a 

pendulum between the television studio 
and the stage of the living theatre. At the 
moment he is working in the theatre—at the 
Old Vic—playing Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, 
the Bastard in King John and Malvolio in 
Twelfth Night. 

Now in his thirties, Mr. Daneman con- 
siders it no enviable task for actors of his 
generation to play the great Shakespeare 
réles, because John Gielgud, Laurence 
Olivier, Alec Guinness, Michael Redgrave 
and Ralph Richardson between them have 
played all of them consummately. 

“Acting in the classics is looked upon in 
a different light these days,” continued Mr. 
Daneman. “At the time of Garrick and 
Kean, when an actor happened to create an 
illuminating piece of stage business, it was 
hailed by the critics and recognised by mem- 


bers of the profession as being something 


worthwhile. In consequence, it was accepted 
and passed into tradition. Actors who 
played the same part at a later date would 
often incorporate the business into their 
performance. 

“Today, an actor who ventured to copy 
Gielgud or Redgrave in one of their famous 
parts would be accused of plagiarism. The 
newcomer is expected to discard everything 
that has gone before, and start with a clean 
slate. Possibly because so many of the great 
parts have been played so often, he is always 
expected to do something new.” 

Looking back again into the past, the 
great figures that revolutionised acting in 
their day—Siddons, Garrick, Ellen Terry, 
Duse, Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
and Irving—all had one thing in common 
naturalism. Today, with the exception of 
Duse, these stars of the past would strike us 
as highly artificial in their style of acting. 
But in their own day they caused a sensa- 
tion because they were naturalistic by the 
accepted standards. 

It is the actor with a flair for naturalism 
who makes his mark, mainly because the 
audience understands him. He appears to 
be speaking their language, even in the 


soliloquies of Shakespeare. When Gielgud 
played Hamlet at the Old Vic thirty years 
ago, one often heard playgoers remark that 
for the first time in their experience the 
soliloquies really meant something. 

Paul Daneman is of the opinion that con- 
temporary audiences demand naturalism 
more than ever, because they see so many 
plays on television. The broad sweep of 
acting favoured by Tree and his generation 
would hardly be tolerated today by people 
used to the expressive close-up of their 
television screens. The actor who leaves the 
television studio for the theatre is faced with 
the problem of having to create the same 
effect without becoming too flamboyant. 

“Alternating between the two media is 
fascinating,” remarked Mr. Daneman, “and 
in some strange manner I feel my stage 
work benefits from a spell in television. 
Even so, in the studio I never get the feeling 
of hypnotising a mass audience, as happens 
when I am aware of giving a particularly 
good performance in the theatre. 

“On television, I may play to twenty 
million people at the same time, but for all 
that, they are not a crowd. The multitude 
is composed of an infinite number of small 
groups of two’s and three’s, sitting round 
their television sets at home, which is not 


Continued on page 20 





HROUGHOUT the life of the Royal 

Shakespeare Theatre building at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, directors have striven first of all 
to get their action as near as possible to 
their audience and rarely has the machinery 
installed to create pictorial effects been used 
Working in an up-to-date 20th century 
theatre with elaborate electrical and mech- 
anical devices and engines for scene chang- 
ing, directors produced as if they had a plat- 
form stage with no scenic facilities. It was 


as if at any suggestion of scene-changing, 


the shifters or their modern equivalents 
demurred and the idea had to be dropped. 
Once, years ago, a foreign direc*or was 
allowed the use of the theatre’s mechanical 
resources and Komisarjevsky’s Merchant of 
Venice is, chiefly for that reason, well 
remembered. Now another foreign director 
produces at Stratford-upon-Avon and the 
result recalls much that we have heard of 
the sumptuous settings of Irving and the 
magnificent realism of Tree. The actual 
words of a play written in a foreign langu- 
age can never take on first importance even 
to a producer of the play. Mr. Zeffirelli has 
seen to it that Shakespeare's story is wonder- 
fully well told in terms of visual action 
The scenes are like canvases of Italian 16th 
century painters which have become alive 
Not only are they designed in the grand 
manner but they are remarkable for signifi- 
cant detail. On the first night, scene changes 
caused a noticeable break in continuity 
whenever they occurred, but one cannot 
have unbroken continuity without monotony 
of scene. While the curtain was up the plot 
was kept briskly moving and lines were 
taken at a sharp pace but the performance, 
nonetheless, occupied 44 hours. 


Zeffirelli’s 
« Othello” 


REVIEWED BY 
HAROLD 
MATTHEWS 


Sir John Gielgud as 
Othello, a réle he is 
playing for the first 
time. 
Portrait by 
Zoé Dominic 


Othello, in Shakespeare’s hands, is a 
fount of pure poetry and not a man of sense 
at all in civilised human affairs. We credit 
him with physical courage and military 
genius but, dramatically, he is a musical 
instrument from whom Iago, with diabolical 
cunning, extracts wilder and ever wilder 
melodies. If we regard the problem of 
character and the mystery at the root of 
human action as more important than poetry, 
lago claims attention as the central figure 
both for his entire responsibility for the 
whole action and for his extraordinary com- 
plexity as a character. From both points of 
view, the play seems to have been very well 
cast. It would hardly be possible to find an 
actor to speak Shakespeare’s poetry better 
than does Sir John Gielgud and nobody 
presents a problem of psychological com- 
plexity more completely than Ian Bannen. 
However, since the language was not native 
to the director of the play, it was probably 
inevitable that the production would seem 
to have been framed in mor: complete 
accord to the case of lago than to the 
passion of Othello. Mr. Bannen’s study was 
detailed, complete and credible but quite out 
of place in Elizabethan tragedy. Shakes- 
peare envisaged a villain, not a psychopath. 
This l!ago’s advocate could plead diminished 
responsibility. He was an antedated modern 
mental disorder. From the audi- 
ence’s standpoint, his worst fault, however, 
was a habit of whispering. so that half his 
speeches were inaudible. Certainly, this was 
an interesting Iago, and chiefly for the 
reason that it demonstrated that, do what we 
may in modern manner, the mystery of the 
man remains 

Othello did not appear in flowing white 


case of 





robes, which often seem spurious, but was 
garbed like other Venetians but very 
sombrely. He had a dusty appearance. 
Brabantio’s word for him, “sooty”, seemed 
to have been held in mind by Peter Hall 
when he designed the costumes. His pro- 
file had a likeness to that of the late Field 
Marshal Earl Roberts. He did not become 
really awe-inspiring at any point and, when 
he momentarily lost his reason, there were 
two lunatics in the fortress, but he aroused 
pleasure and gratitude that he caused the 
poetry to make a show amongst the page- 
antry and psychology. 

Dorothy Tutin well portrayed the inno- 
cence of a Desdemona youthful and clear 
of countenance as of speech. Peggy Ash- 
croft was a lightly radiant Emilia, happy 
until the murder, when she came out in 
strength. Paul Hardwick was effective as an 
oafish Roderigo and Brian Murray was a 
fairly commonplace military-type Cassio. 
All three women were golden-haired, but 
Bianca (Patsy Byrne) was the most golden- 
haired of the three. 

This is an outstanding production, unified 
and complete. The scenes linger in memory. 
The Council Chamber was marvellously lit 


to evoke the very room at that “dull watch 
o’ the night” centuries ago. It was like a 
picture by Tintoretto but never still, yet in 
the constant bustle every instant presented 
a picture. Cyprus was clear, blue and 
bright in glorious contrast. lago watched 
Cassio and Desdemona by their reflections 
in a hand-mirror. When Othello arrived, 
he appeared at the top of steps, back-stage, 
and Desdemona was down stage. so that the 
demands of seemly officialdom could per- 
fectly be met by having the key of the 
fortress offered to Othello at the top of the 
steps, before he saw Desdemona at the 
bottom. When Iago began to work upon 
Othello, they were both busy at a long table 
covered with records and despatches, sign- 
ing and sealing orders. There was much 
more visual detail here than was needed. 
Indeed, the power of the writing seems not 
to be appreciated when the appeal to the 
eye is so variously enforced. Desdemona’s 
moment of panic at the end was startling, 
properly so. She ran from her bed in an 
instinctive attempt to evade her doom. 
Othello dragged her back. He did not stab 
her. Just so much realism heightened the 
final tragedy. * 
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The Swing of the Pendulum (Cond) 
the same as playing to several hundred 
people under one roof. 

“ Because television actors perform in 
people's living rooms, they are regarded 
differently from stage players. I meet people 
I have never seen in my life; yet they come 
up to me quite naturally, without any sug- 
gestion of embarrassment or hesitation, and 
say ‘Hello, Paul, we saw you on the telly 
last night! ' Those same people would never 
dream of approaching an actor they had 
seen playing at the theatre the night before.” 

For Paul Daneman, great stage players 
have magic—even actors he knows very well. 
He can sit in a theatre and be swept off. his 
feet by them; he can even go round to see 
them in their dressing rooms afterwards, 
without dispelling the magic they hold for 
him. This does not apply in television. It 
is obviously something to do with an actor's 
power to hypnotise a crowd in the flesh. 

Malvolio, Mr. Daneman’s latest creation 
at the Old Vic, is a part new to him. He 
has already appeared in three former pro- 
ductions of Twelfth Night, playing Feste in 
one and Sir Toby in the other two. 

“ There is a danger of actors not seeing a 
Shakespeare production in its right perspec- 
tive,” said Mr. Daneman. “ When one plays 


at the Old Vic, for instance, one knows that 
the critics and fellow actors will come dur- 
ing the first week to see what one has done 
with the part. 

“ But the actor must not forget that in the 
long run he is playing to the customers and 
not to other members of his profession. He 
must not lose sight of the fact that once the 
production has lost its news value, he will be 
playing every night to hundreds of people 
who do not know what is coming next. 
Crowds will be seeing the play for the first 
time, difficult as that fact may be for actors 
to appreciate.” 

In time, Mr. Daneman hopes to be given 
the chance to direct a play. He believes 
actors make good directors and can bring a 
lot to a play through the sixth sense they 
acquire and develop after playing a wide 
variety of parts. He is of the opinion that 
directors should be cast for a play, just like 
actors, because no one director can possibly 
be in sympathy with every play written 

During the action of a play, the audience 
can only look at one thing at a time. It is 
the director's job to swing their attention 
from one point of interest to another—at 
the right time. It sounds simple enough, 
but to quote Mr. Daneman’s parting words, 
“Not many can do it! ” * 
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Tranio ; Gremio is out- 
vied. 


Baptista: I must con- 
fess your offer is the best. 


With his elder 
daughter safely pro- 
mised in marriage, 
Baptista makes his 
choice of Tranio as 
suitor for Bianca, un- 
aware that the latter 
is Lucentio’s servant, 
acting for his master 
Centre, Patrick Wy- 
mark as Baptista (now 
played by Esmond 
Knight), and, right 
James Bree as Tranio 


Petruchio : But so it is, 
my haste doth call me 
hence, 


And therefore here I 
mean to take my leave 


Ridiculously dressed 
for his wedding, Pet 
ruchio angers his bride 
by insisting he must 
leave at once after the 
ceremony. (Left, Clive 
Swift as Grumio, 
centre, above, Roy 
Dotrice as Christopher 
Sly, and, right, Peter 
Jeffrey as Lucentio) 


Petruchio Sit down, 
Kate, and welcome 


After a terrible 
journey the ever-cheer- 
ful Petruchio arrives 
at his country house 
with his bedraggled, 
wet, and shivering 
wife, and begins to 
set upon the servants 





- 


Petruchio : What! Not a word ? Nay then, thou lovest it not. And 
all my pains be sorted to no proof. Here, take away the dish. 


After starving her on their arrival, the next day Petruchio continues the process of taming 
the shrew by again withholding food until she has dutifully thanked him 


Petruchy Well, come, 
my Kate; we will unto 
your father’s, even in 
these honest mean habili- 
ments. 


Having spurned the 
beautiful new dress 
brought by the tailor 
and refused to let 
Kate keep it, Petru- 
chio continues his 
efforts to break 
Kate’s spirit, and 
when at length they 
set off, with Kate 
dressed in her torn 
and tattered gar- 
ments, it looks as 
though Petruchio is 
beginning to achieve 
his object 





HE first instalment of Covent Garden's 

new Ring cycle has now been delivered 
to the public with a promise to pay in full 
during the next two or three years. There 
are two schools of thought about this split- 
ting up of what is in fact a single, though 
gargantuan, work of art. One is that it is 
a crime to ration the Wagnerian magnum 
opus over so long a period; the other that it 


is almost impossible for an entire new Ring 
to be produced successfully in the few weeks 
of rehearsal time which the commitments of 


present day international operatic artists 
permits, Many of the ardent band of 
Wagner enthusiasts incline to the first view, 
but remembering the creaking joints of the 
last London Ring when it was first seen in 
1954, and the new Bayreuth Ring in 1960, 
the slower method is at least worth a trial. 
In any case this is what has been decided 
upon by the powers that be. 

And so, at the end of September, we had 
a new production of Die Walkiire. It was 
an occasion of more than ordinary interest. 
In the first place this was the first Wagner 
performance to be conducted at Covent 
Garden by the new Musical Director Georg 
Solti; secondly, the producer is Hans Hotter, 
who, as the greatest Wotan of our time, 
knows the Ring as few other artists and 
hardly any regular producers can do. The 
result was a performance which was an 
almost unqualified artistic triumph; some- 
thing which if not obviously new is rare 
indeed, but so subtle that many people may 
not have realised that they were witnessing 
a bloodless revolution in post-war opera 
presentation. 


The New 
** Die Walkure’*’ 


at 
Covent Garden 


REVIEWED BY 
PENELOPE TURING 


Rita Gorr as Fricka and 

Hans Hotter (whe alse 

directs the opera) as 
Wotan. 


Picture by 
Donald Southern 


It was not designed to woo publicity. A 
Walkiire in modern dress, or a set represent- 
ing the universe after a nuclear holocaust 
would have won more headlines, but for 
once there were no stunts; those responsible 
took what is in these days the difficult course 
of simply presenting Wagner's work in all 
its poignant majesty. 

Georg Solti’s conducting drew from the 
orchestra a supremely exciting performance, 
by turns passionate, tender, cataclysmal, 
sweeping to the great climaxes with a fiery 
splendour. There can be only one criticism 
of his conception but it is a serious one: in 
the volume of sound he had at times scant 
consideration for his singers, and the voices 
were sometimes drowned in the flood tide 
of orchestration. One hopes that he will 
realise the need to treat stage and pit as a 
whole. 

On the stage Herbert Kern’s sets and 
costumes were simple, spacious and effec- 
tive. Hunding’s hut was built round a 
really magnificent tree and better furnished 
than we usually find it in these days—there 
was the bear skin on which Siegmund falls 
exhausted, a table, wooden blocks for seats 
and even some bowls to suggest that Sieg- 
linde had food prepared for Hunding like 
any other well trained wife. The hut had 
side walls though no door, but the sudden 
illumination of the spring night, silhouetting 
the great tree and inviting the lovers with its 
illusory magic, makes a beautiful scene. The 
second act takes place in a stark gorge of 
black volcanic cliffs, the third on a wide 
plateau with some stratified rocks. 

It was within this framework that Hans 





Hotter worked his minor miracle, for the 
whole cast, with a single exception, not only 
sang with distinction but acted with autho- 
rity. Had any of the audience suffered the 
unlikely disability of being stone deaf they 
would still have been absorbed in the drama, 
the mounting passion and unfolding tragedy. 
Hotter’s Wotan must be familiar to nearly 
all modern Wagnerites, who will know that 
his performance in this réle (and he was at 
the top of his form on this occasion) has not 
won its place among the supreme realisa- 
tions of operatic characters simply from the 
range and colour of vocal magnificence, but 
also because he is a great actor. During 
each performance he is the erring, suffering 
god of Wagner's creation. Much of this 
insight into character, and the command of 


Above 
Watson as Sieg 


linde, Michael 


Langdon 
Hunding and Jon 
Vickers as - 
mund in Act 
and left, 


moment from Act 
Ill, with, cemre 


hilde kneeling by 
recumbent 


the 
Sieglinde. 


Pictures by 


Donald Southern 


gesture and expression to convey it, he has 
managed to communicate to the other mem- 
bers of his cast, and with a sure hand he 
has arranged the movements and groupings 
so that they always carry forward the de- 
velopment of the story, never distracting 
from the music but forming an integral part 


of the operatic symphony. Seldom have I 
been at a first night performance of opera 
which showed so little evidence of the grow- 
ing pains of a new production. 

I met Herr Hotter shortly after the first 
performance, and was amazed to hear that 
although he has once produced Siegfried in 
France he considers this Walkiire his first 
essay in full scale production. He person- 
ally is still not satisfied with the result, for 
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First Season 
by New 
Company 
Based on 
Oxford 


@ Prospect Productions 
Limited, a new profes- 
sional company, gave 
their first season of a 
double bill (“ Whiteman” 
and “Sammy”), Betti’s 
“Irene” and Henry 
Livings’ “Big Soft 
Nellie” during August 
and September at the 
Oxford Playhouse. We 
print scenes from these 
plays in this and the 
page opposite. 


‘“‘Whiteman’”’ and 
“Sammy” 


Above left: Prunella 
Scales as Marita and 
Michael Picardie (author 
of the play) as Joshua 
in the World Premiére 
of Mr. Picardie’s one-act 
play, which is set in 
present-day South Africa 
on a farm in the North 
Western Transvaal 
Left : Maurice Kauf- 
mann in the one-charac- 
ter play “Sammy”, by 
Ken Hughes, which is set 
in Sammy = Ellerman’s 
basement flat in Camden 
Town. Both plays were 
directed by Adrian 
Brine, and designed by 
lain Mackintosh 


Pictures 6 
Edmark, Oxtore 





‘Irene ”’ 


Right: A scene from the 
English Premiére of Ugo 
Betti’s play, which was 
given in the translation 
by Henry Reed, first at 
the Oxford Playhouse on 
September 12th, and 
afterwards at the Arts 
Theatre, Cambridge, on 
September 18th. In the 
picture Dinsdale Landen 
is seen as Ugo, and 
Pinkie Johnstone as 
Irene, and the action 
takes place in a moun- 
tain village in Southern 
Italy among peasants 
living far off the beaten 
track The play was 
directed by Bryan Stone 
house, with settings by 
Keith Norman, costumes 
by Pat Dawson, and 
lighting by Brian Hands 


Pictures by 
Edmark, Oxford 


“* Big Soft Nellie” 


Right: James Booth as 
Stanley and Bob Grant 
as Mr. Twigg in Henry 
Livings’ Big Soft Nellie, 
which had its first 
Oxford Playhouse pro- 
duction on September 
18th, followed by the 
Arts Theatre, Cambridge, 
on September 25th. The 
play takes place in the 
Repairs Room behind a 
Radio and_ Electrical 
Appliance shop, and was 
directed by Vida Hope, 
with decér by Brian 
Currah, and lighting by 
Richard Pilbrow. It is 
announced that Henry 
Livings has been com- 
missioned to write a play 
for the Aldwych Theatre, 
and also that Big Soft 
Nellic is to come to 
London for a_ limited 
season at the Theatre 
Royal, Stratford East, on 
November 2Ist, with 
Brian Pringle replacing 
James Booth in the title- 
role. For this occasion 
the play will be directed 
by Abraham Asseo of 
Israel's Habima Theatre. 





“ King John” 


@ Scenes from the second play of the 
Old Vic. This 


¢t seen at this year’s 
Festival, and is directed 
Potter, with décor by 
Creddas, and incidental music by 
Peter Racine Fricker. 


Right The Bastard (Paul 
Daneman) wrings from his 
mother (Sylvia Coleridge) a 
confession that he is not her 
husband's son but the son of 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion, and, 
below, Queen Elinor and Con- 
stance rail at each other over 
the disputed rights of Con- 
stance’s son, Arthur, to the 
English throne L to R 
Maurice Denham as_ King 
John, Rosalind Atkinson as 
Queen Elinor, Robert Eddison 
as the King of France, Maxine 
Audley as Constance, and 
Hugh Janes as Arthur 





Above: Outside the walls of 
Angiers, the new-made peace 


between the English and 
French Kings is broken by the 
arrival of Pandulph, the legate 
of the Pope, with orders from 
Rome to excommunicate King 
John. Included in the scene are 
Walter Hudd as Pandulph 
(third from left) and then, 
L to R, the King of France, 
King John, the Bastard, Roger 
Grainger as Austria, Jerome 
Willis as the Dauphin, Jane 
Downs as Blanch, and Queen 
Elinor 


s by Angus McBean 


Left: Hubert (Michael Good- 

liffe) confesses to King John 

that he did not murder Arthur 
as commanded 





New Shows Reviewed (Cond 
** Big Soft Nellie’ (Conid.) 


through the ages. In this crazy gang, No. 1 
is a rather dim semi-idiot, who is given real 
character by the playing of James Booth, 
whose silent movements are particularly 
telling. For half the play’s length, it seemed 
the author was giving us a light-hearted but 
well-observed study of a harmless schizo- 
phrenic, but, after the interval, the play 
continued for so long without its central 
character that, when he did reappear, he no 
longer seemed so important. By that time 
it was obvious that nothing would happen. 

The scene was a radio and electrical re- 
pair shop. So coloured lights and circus 
music were on tap and quite in order, if 
required. Griffith Davies did one of his 
up-to-date idle apprentice acts. Dudley 
Foster was a bit too subdued to extract all 
that the part of a comic policeman might 
yield but, on the other hand, he kept us 
guessing longer, which was probably the 
idea. Roy Kinnear was extremely funny as 
an employer of labour by no means sure of 
himself. His miming to music of a sergeant- 
major on parade was particularly enjoyable. 
Bob Grant alone would have been the life 
and soul of a less lively party. For teeth 


and hands and timing he recalled Ralph 


Lynn. June Barry, with a Beardsley bush 
top and shapely legs, was a nicely adjusted 
take-off of ordinary sex attraction and Julia 
McCarthy was the hero’s smothering mother. 


Here was all that was needed for a comic 
half-hour. Four of them plus a quarter of 
an hour interval made, if not a play, in pré- 
sent hands and under direction by Vida 
Hope, enjoyable entertainment. But Mr. 
Livings is a lucky man. H.G.M. 


SADLER’S WELLS 


** Carmen” 
|, lpemtalin comic opera with a crude melo- 
dramatic ending received very full treat- 
ment in a notable revival. The story is 
inescapably sordid but it is the music that 
matters, and Carmen has so much life and 
lilt that it is always popular. One thing that 
makes it fall short of perfection is that it so 
often seems to demand an emphasis which 
weights it and makes its staccato steps seem 
leaden-tipped. Extra music has been re- 
stored to the score, the chief effect of which 
is to drag out an action already sufficiently 
protracted and take up time, The addition 
of a chorus of urchins seemed unnecessary 
and, on such a small stage, inartistic. The 
settings designed by Ralph Koltai had a 
certain power but the Square in Sevijle was 
shut in and the mountain tavern was allowed 
a spacious interior. John Barton has pro- 
duced with special attention to the spoken 
word, but the spoken word sounded as bald 
as it usually does in opera. The singing is 
what appeals and it was very, very well sung 
Patricia Johnson had to act, not always 
with success, against her physical type to 
portray the gypsy Carmen. Musically, her 
voice had the power, range and tone which 
the part demands and was very pleasant to 
hear. Donald Smith, a brilliant tenor, acted 
the part of Don Jose with power and suffici- 
ent realism. There was a tall and stylish 
Zuniga by Leon Greene. Raimund Herincx 
had great success with Escamillo’s two songs. 
Otherwise, he seemed rather too staid for a 
toreador. To the part of Micaela, Elizabeth 
Robson brought natural charm and a pleas- 
ant singing voice of more power than one 
expected when she first appeared. Rita 
Hunter and Ann Robson were Frasquita and 
Mercedes and such voices in supporting réles 
made the performance continuously enjoy- 
able. Colin Davis conducted. H.G.M 


**Remeo and Juliet °° 


Barry Warren as Paris, Dorothy Tutin as Juliet and 
Max Adrian as Friar Laurence in the current prodec- 
tion of Shakespeare’s play by the Royal Shakespeare 
Company. Stratford-apon-Avon. Unfortunately in 
our last isswe this picture was wrongly captioned. 


Picture by Gordon Goode 
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Catherine Dolan as Vivie and Eithae Danae as Mrs. Warren in 


Warren’s Profession *’, 


presented at the Gaiety Theatre by the Dublin Festival Company. 


a scene from Bernard Shaw's “* Mrs. 
Gerald Healey 


directed, with décor by Bernard Daydé. 


Photo by Fas 


HAT distinguishes the Dublin Festival 
from other European theatre festivals 
is the unusual amount of new plays by 
native writers that find their way to the 
stages of the city’s eight theatres—nine, if 
the little Gas Company Theatre at Dun 
Laoghaire be included. This year there 
were five world premiéres of Irish plays and 
of the English plays presented for the first 
time one was a world premiére. In addition 
Dublin was the scene of the first fully 
professional production of James Joyce's 
Finnegan's Wake, adapted for the stage by 
Mary Manning as The Voice of Shem 
The Voice of Shem, like the monumental 
novel of which it is a mere distillation, is 
not everybody's cup of tea, any more than, 
say, are the words of Picasso. But for those 
who can enjoy Joyce’s ribald and revolu- 
tionary gibberish, an evening out with 
Finnegan and his crew can be hugely enter- 
taining, especially when it is put across by 
such masters of the spoken word as Arthur 
O'Sullivan, as the deceased Dublin builder, 
and Marie Kean, formerly of the Abbey 
Theatre, who played not only the dual-réle 
of his wife and the life-giving Anna Livia 
Plurabelle but also the garrulous old Dublin 
washerwoman. Louis Lentin, who staged 
the production of The Kreutzer Sonata last 
year that toured the United States and made 
no small impression at the Paris Festival this 
summer, seems to have picked another 
winner. 


D. O'Callaghan, A.R.P.S. 


The Fourth Dublin Theatre Festival 


by 
Ossia Trilling 


The little Eblana Theatre, in the cellar of 
Dublin’s Bus Station (the city’s only modern- 
istic building, designed by Michael Scott), 
was packed to the roof each night. So 
popular did this baffling verbal romp prove, 
that despite all the private allusions, bawdy 
puns, and local references, an invitation was 
received from Sol Hurok, the American 
impresario, for a trans-Atlantic tour. The 
production also stands a good chance of 
being seen at the Theatre of the Nations in 
Paris next year. 

For those who preferred their Irish sauce 
less cryptically cooked, there was another 
adaptation, by Cyril Cusack, also from a 
novel. This was called The Temptation of 
Mr. O, at the Olympia. Mr. Cusack is a 
fine actor but as an author he has yet to 
learn the niceties of the art of selection. 
Basing his play, in which he played the lead, 
on Kafka’s The Trial, he re-told the story 
of the meek little bank-clerk who is arraigned 
before a mysterious tribunal for an un- 
specified crime with such fidelity to the 
lengthy original—while placing the action in 
present-day Dublin—that the audience soon 
tired of the verbal ingenuities. The last 30 
minutes of a_ three-and-a-half-hour work 
made hard going. At the end he substituted 
for Kafka’s central-European nihilism, some- 
thing of his own, Irish optimism, The happy 
ending came as something of an anti-climax. 
There was a splendid multiple setting by 
Molly MacEwen (though that, too, palled 





Top: Like a waxen statue, the corpse of H. C. 
Earwicker, alias Tim Finnegan, arises from its coffin 
to relive its life in “* The Voice of Shem", Mary 
Manning's stage adaptation of James Joyce's 
*“ Finnegan's Wake”. The y. presented by Libra 
Productions at the Eblana tre, was directed by 
Levis Leatin. Arthur O’Sallivan took the réle of 
H. C. Earwicker-Finnegan. Above: Susan Hallinan 
as Miss Pace, and Cyril Cusack as Mr. O in “ The 
ation of Mr. O"', Cyril Cusack’s play based 
Trial’, by Kefkea. Thomas MacAnna 

directed, with décor by Molly MacEwen. 


Picture by Bord Failte 


after a time) and a spectacular production 
by Thomas MacAnna, on loan from the 
Abbey, but among the missing props was a 
much-needed blue pencil. It was clear that 
Mary Manning had made a much better job 
of her adaptation from Joyce. 


Next came The Passion of Peter Ginty 
by Hugh Leonard, a veteran of the Dublin 
festivals. This, too, had an Irish setting 
The plot closely followed Ibsen's saga of the 
boastful young lad, who deserts his first love, 
loses his mother, and travels the world over 
in search of the meaning of life. Half the 
fun lay in the dialogue and the situations. 
But the other half came from Godfrey 
Quigley’s passionately amusing production 
and two incomparably funny performances 
(when they did not touch the heartstrings in 
their pathos) by Milo O'Shea in the title-réle 
and Mary Conmee as his “Ma”. Billed at 
the Gate for a week, its run there was con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

In Dun Laoghaire, John B. Keane was 
represented by his fifth play, No More in 
Dust. Deserting for the nonce the Kerry 
peasants he knows so well, Mr. Keane brings 
on a new set of characters in a sincerely 
told tale of a jilted Dublin working girl. To 
judge from audience reactions, the char 
acters in this bed-sitting-room tragi-comedy 


were hit off perfectly: the flirt, the strong, 
if not wholly silent, friend, the guitar-play 


ing teddy-boys, and the rest. A production 
with a strong streak of amateurism in the 
playing and the writing, but none the less 
affecting for that. At the Gaiety, Alan 
Simpson put on North Street Traffic Straight 
Ahead, a first play by a Dublin electrician, 
James Douglas, an Irishman to the core 
despite his Scottish-sounding name. Set in 
a news-agency office, the play reveals the 
author's unfledged but undoubted talent for 
the stage; a talent that partly because of 
Mr. Simpson’s direction won him an offer 
from commercial TV. We shall be hearing 
Mr. Douglas’s name again, I feel sure 
Among the English offerings were Hugh 
Ross Williamson's Teresa of Avila, a starring 
vehicle for Sybil Thorndike (and little else) 
Brecht’s Saint Joan of the Slaughter-Houses 
a starring vehicle for Siobhan McKenna 
(and a good deal more besides), and the first 
stage-production, sensitively staged by Leila 
Blake, of Harold Pinter’s television playlet. 
A Night Out. Its main conflict arises out of 
a clash of temperaments between a shy lad 
and his over-possessive mother. Forcefully 
performed, it discloses the same sinister 
thread of submerged passions and hatreds 





that The Caretaker had. The rest of the 
triple-bill, at the Gate, comprised James 
Saunders’ Barnstable, an English nonsense 
drama set in a middle-class home on the eve 
of a world cataclysm but owing far more 
to Ionesco than to Simpson, and David 
Campton’s Soldier from the Wars Returning, 
in which the gallant hero, all muscle and 
pride, gradually acquires the mental and 
bodily wounds that he had inflicted on his 
enemy as the bar-room talk proceeds. Both 
are imbued with sinister foreboding: they 
are playlets of indirect social criticism in- 
tended to trouble the conscience. 

Teresa of Avila cannot, of course, com- 
pare with Shaw's play about Saint Joan, a 
réle that Sybil Thorndike created nearly 
forty years ago. One only wishes that it 
had the same intellectual percipience. Mr. 
Williamson introduces some _ Brechtian 
touches and these are apparent, too, in 
Hutchinson Scott’s imposing décors and 
Norman Marshall’s expert direction of the 
actors. Here Lewis Casson and Rachel 
Kempson stand out to good effect, whilst 
Ernest Milton, as a_ self-willed Spanish 
monarch, stands out in the wrong sense, 
infortunately, by overplaying—or did when 
[ saw him. But the author’s whole treat- 
ment is superficial and not even Dame 
Sybil’s refined playing, guileful, cajoling, and 
earnest by turns, can lift it out of its rut. 

At the Gaiety, the Brecht play made 
history. Not only for the reason that Brecht 
was being performed in a Catholic country, 
with its notoriously intolerant censorship, 
when his plays are being forced off the 
boards of a number of theatres in west 
Germany—an ostensibly democratic country. 
Not only was this Miss MacKenna’s crown- 
ing achievement so far in her astonishing 
acting career. It also marked Hilton 
Edwards last appearance as a stage director 
before taking up his duties in the new Irish 
television service (though he aims to do 
occasional stage productions, if time allows, 
before retiring). It was also, considering the 
short rehearsal time and the inadequate 
technical facilities, one of the most absorb- 
ing theatrical performances that any Dublin 
festival has seen. As the Salvation Army 
waif who is martyred in the class-war that 
came to the boil in the Chicago of the Great 
Depression, Miss MacKenna was most 
touching. Indeed, for my taste, she might 
have reined in some of the pathos in order 
that Brecht’s political lesson, in his bitterest 
and most uncompromisingly radical drama, 
might have come across with an even 


stronger impact. (Continued overleaf) 
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Above: Anthony Newley in the 
réle of Mr. Littlechap, to which he 
brings his special brand of comedy 
and “little man” appeal. He is on 
the stage from first to last, and 
sings fourteen of the songs, and, at 
twenty-nine, is the oldest member 
of the company of twelve, with 
Anna Quayle, at twenty-five, com 
ing next. 


Right: Anna Quayle (centre) as 
Mr. Littlechap’s wife is seen with 
their twin daughters (played by the 
sixteen-year-old twins, Susan and 
Jennifer Baker). Mr. Littlechap 
had hoped for a son, and to this 
disappointment is added the fact 
that his young wife, the daughter 
of his boss, quickly becomes a 
nagger. But the little man’s busi- 
ness career prospers, and he is soon 
on the up and up. 


Stop the World 
—I Want to Get Off’ 


@ This new Anthony Newley-Leslie Bricusse 
musical, a big success at the Queen’s, is a 
new-style show in song, mime and dance 
drama, based on the seasons of a man’s life, 
including childhood, youth and adolescence, 
and seasons of decision, sophistication, 
maturity, sagacity, retirement and senility. 
Anthony Newley, as Mr. Littlechap, is the 
up-to-date Mr. Everyman concerned, and 
co-starring with him is Anna Quale as the 
various women in his life. Presented by 
Bernard Delfont, in association with H. M. 
Tennent Ltd. and Marigold Music Litd., 
“Stop the World—I Want to Get Off” is 
directed by Anthony Newley himself, in an 
appropriate setting designed by Sean Kenny, 
and with where by Kiki Byrne. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 





The seven youthful 
members of the cast, 
right, are used to 
produce a Greek 
chorus effect, as 
they comment on 
events in the musi- 
cal or take part in 
them They are 
Amanda Bayley, 
Barbara Halliwell, 
Gloria Johnson, 
Carole Keith, 
Virginia Mason, 
Vivienne St. George 
and Marti Webb 


During his 
climb to the 
highest honour 
in the land, Mr. 
Littlechap finds 
consolation 
with American, 
German and 
Russian girl- 
friends, all of 
the physical 
type he first 
admired in his 
wife Miss 
Quayle is brilli- 
ant in these 
additional réles 





At last Mr. Littlechap has a son (Robert Another domestic moment in which, to the 

O’Leary) who, unhappily, dies, mourned comments of the chorus, the Littlechap 

over in the scene above by his heartbroken parents take one of their daughters off to 
father. be married. 
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ANCERS dread the arrival of that shat- 

tering day when, though still compara- 
tively young, they have to face the grim 
fact that their dancing days are really over 
The problem of finding a new career in 
their middle years is not easy, especially 
when they have dedicated their life entirely 
to the world of ballet, with classes, rehearsals 
and performances. 

John Gilpin, at present appearing as guest- 
star with the Royal Ballet at Covent Garden 
and on tour, need not be troubled by such 
fears. In any case, as he is only thirty-one, 
he has many dancing years ahead, but when 
the time comes for his last variation, he can 
so easily return to the stage to pick up the 
threads of his acting career, where he left 
them fifteen years ago 

Towards the end of the war Master Gilpin 
was giving a remarkable child-actor perform- 
ance as Clive Brook’s son in The Years 
Between by Daphne Du Maurier at Wynd- 
ham’s. His voice was good and he knew 
how to project a character without a trace 
of self-consciousness, even at that age. So 
it should be comparatively easy—in, say, 
another fifteen years—for him to change 
over and tread the boards instead of danc- 
ing on them. 

He has grown into a handsome young man 
and those who saw him dancing the title- 
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Whispers from 
the Wings by 


Looker-on 
John Gilpin 


Portrau by 
Pamela Chandler 


réle in The Witch Boy know well enough 
that he has a deep understanding of character 
and knows how to make a lasting impression 
on an audience, even in the mime sequences, 
when he is not called upon to dance a step. 
Why not appear in a revival of Dark of the 
Moon, that magic play which tells the same 
story as The Witch Boy? Mr. Gilpin could 
make no more fitting return to the stage. It 
is a thought for the time—when it eventually 
comes round. 

During the present Covent Garden season 
Mr. Gilpin is dancing Prince Florimund in 
The Sleeping Beauty, to the Aurora of Lynn 
Seymour, and Albrecht to Anya Linden’s 
Giselle. Albrecht is one of his favourite 
réles, mainly because it combines dancing 
and acting—in other words, because it is a 
strong acting part. In most of the other 
classical ballets the ballerina is the one who 
really matters, the premier danseur being 
little more than a cavalier or a portevr. In 
Giselle, Albrecht is far more than the baller- 
ina’s attendant. He is a character in his 
own right and Mr. Gilpin finds it the most 
exhausting réle in his impressive repertoire. 

“About five years ago,” observed Mr 
Gilpin, “I preferred the pure dancing parts 
to those which called for a certain degree of 
acting. Now my outlook has changed and 
I get more satisfaction from a réle which 
calls for acting as well as dancing. I suppose 
this is because I realise I cannot enjoy per- 
forming the technical feats of pure dancing 
ad infinitum, once | attain a standard upon 
which I know I cannot improve. On the 
other hand, a réle which calls for interpre- 
tation of character can go on being de- 
veloped right through a dancer’s career. It 
is a far more rewarding experience than con- 
tinually repeating a leading part in an 
abstract ballet 

‘I only wish the ballet public in this 
country were more adventurous and would 
demand more new works, so that we dancers 
were not condemned to appear in the same 
few ballets, year in and year out. In the 
provinces particularly, audiences are content 
with Swan Lake, The Sleeping Beauty, Casse 
Noisette and Coppélia, night after night 





A scene from Geoffrey Ost’s production of ‘‘ The Imaginary Invalid ’’ at the Sheffield Playhouse. 
Pictures by Leslie Studios, Rotherham 


THE DWINDLING PROVINCES 





by Ronald Hill 


6 Sheffield and District 


T was with some trepidation that I selected 
Sheffield and its nearby towns, Rother- 
ham and Chesterfield, to be this month’s 
area for survey. I had been warned that in 
Sheffield not only is “Theatre” almost a 
dirty word, but that anyone professing any 
interest in the subject is highly suspect. It 
is, of course, a highly industrial area, the 
emphasis being on steel, coal-mining and 
engineering. The Average Citizen can there- 
fore be expected to be a thoroughly down- 
to-earth and hard-headed individual, but at 
the same time he is alert and very much 
alive. True, he is not theatre-minded, yet 
he will support anything he knows to be the 
best of its kind. 

At the Lyceum Theatre, big musical 
shows, opera and ballet draw good houses; 
also top-grade variety (the Lyceum takes 
many of the bills that would previously 
have gone to the now defunct Empire). 
Straight plays are an uncertain quantity, 
unless the cast contains really big stars 
Sheffield audiences wait for word-of-mouth 
reports, in fact, sometimes they wait too 
long, arriving to book seats for a show 
which closed the previous Saturday! A 
new pattern is emerging at the Lyceum, in 
line with the other Number One theatres 
around the country, a pattern which replaces 
a policy of longish seasons of weekly reper- 
tory, a few touring shows and, of course, the 
pantomime. Since Sheffield already could 


boast a well-established, first-rate repertory 
company, it was hard to understand the 
reasons for bringing yet more to the city. 
However, this warm, intimate theatre now 
seems to be operating along practical lines, 
and one can only trust that the extensive 
rebuilding in the city will never mow down 
the Lyceum to make way for some brave 
new project of the planners. 

The Sheffield Repertory Company, at the 
Playhouse, has been a going concern since 
1923, or even earlier if one counts the first 
(amateur) company that commenced activi- 
ties in 1919 under the direction of Herbert 
M. Prentice. By 1932 it was fully profes- 
sional and had settled into its present pre- 
mises in Townhead Street. Between 1939 
and 1945 the company performed away from 
its home base, taking up a wartime resid- 
ence at Southport. On its return, plays were 
presented fortnightly for the first time, a 
policy which of course continues to this day. 
Geoffrey Ost has been Director of Produc- 
tions since 1937, and a formidable array of 
talent has strutted upon this stage during his 
regime, including such distinguished names 
as Donald Wolfit, Bernard Miles and Alec 
Guinness (who appeared as Macbeth for one 
week in 1939). Mr. Ost selects a programme 
that is most varied and in no sense a slavish 
imitation of the West End. “If you do 
bread-and-butter stuff all the time,” he ex- 
plained wryly, “actors won't leave London”. 
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A view of the attractive 
auditorium of the new 
Civic Theatre at Roth- 
erham. The architects 


were Messrs. Hadfield, 
Cawkwell & Davidson. 


Picture by 
Leslie Studios 
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Thus we find among this season’s list of 
plays La Malade Imaginaire, Mandragola 
and A Man for All Seasons 

The Playhouse plays to around 80 per 
cent of capacity and there are a large num- 
ber of regular bookings. Completely reno- 
vated in 1953, this is now a shining example 
of contemporary intimate theatre design. 
Full marks to the front of house staff, in 
particular to the Box Office, with whom one 
would like to see some of its more disagree- 
able London counterparts take a refresher 
course. 


Scenes from two productions at the 
Chesterfield Civic Theatre. Above 

L to R, Clare Kelly, Roger Croucher, 
Raymond Dyer, Lisle Jones and Irene 
Inescort im John Osborne's “* The 
Entertainer”, and, right, the Buck 
Basket scene from “ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor”, including Jon Hughes, 
Anthony Cornish, Colin Mcintyre and 

Lisle Jones. 


Pictures by 
R. Willsher, Chesterfield 


In Chesterfield and Rotherham, both with- 
in twelve miles of Sheffield, are to be found 
Civic Theatres, administered by their local 
councils. The Chesterfield Civic, founded in 
1949, was in fact the first of its kind in the 
country. The theatre is situated in a large 
hall adjoining the Library, and its heavy 
Gothic architecture is so ecclesiastical in 
appearance that it comes as a shock to read 
on the hoardings that inside can be seen a 
play rather than a religious service! This 
theatre has gone through its times of crisis, 
yet when, three years ago, it was in danger 
of closure, the townspeople were instantly 
up in arms, and a petition of 5,000 signa- 
tures was organised. The sad fact is that the 
predominantly Nonconformist population of 
Chesterfield, while wanting a civic theatre as 
an amenity, is not eager to support it. 
Director of Productions, Anthony Cornish, 
has few illusions about his audience. “When 
this theatre opened,” he says, “the programme 
offered was too high-falutin’ for the general 





ysublic. The intellectuals, who could have 
»rmed a solid core of an audience were in- 
consistent; the working-class public, accus- 
tomed only to second-rate variety at the old 
Hippodrome, were suspicious. People here 
want to escape from their own world when 
they visit the theatre; which explains a pre- 
ence for comedies and lighter fare. They 
not want to identify themselves with what 
ey see on the stage.” Yet he has great 
pes for next month’s production of Dear 
written by a local miner, C. B. 
Stafford, which is directly concerned with 
he community in these parts. 
The resident company’s season is for 
sughly six months of the year, the rest of 
the time making way for amateur perform- 
inces, lectures, recitals and a limited number 
small touring shows. There is a strong 
disinclination to book in advance—in fact 
nany tend to wait for the review in the 
Derbyshire Times which is not published 
intil Friday. The critic is a man of integ- 
ty, so that his frank opinion can affect 
week-end business advantageously — or - 
qually — disastrously. But Mr. Cornish 
»bviously knows what he is about, and the 
iestiny of the theatre he administers will be 
noulded with infinite care. 
Rotherham’s Civic, unlike Chesterfield’s, 
does not at present boast a resident company. 


ixer, 


Instead, the onus of filling the stage is mainly 
shared between three-weekly visits from the 
Lincoln Theatre Company, productions by 
various amateur groups, and by the Group 


»f Three. Charles Vance, director of the 
latter, has recently proposed to the Educa- 


Right : Views of the interior of the Lantern Theatre, 

Sheffield, after and before restoration in 1957, and, 

below, one of Anthony Webb’s striking designs for 

the programme of the Lantern Theatre's production 
of “ Othello ”’. 


Pictures, right, by 
Hodgson’s Photo Service, Sheffield 


tion Committee that his company should be 
based on Rotherham. A performance I saw 
of The Glass Menagerie showed that such 
an arrangement could be to Rotherham’s 
advantage. Whatever the outcome, one can 
be sure that the amateurs will keep their 
hold on this theatre, since its very inception 
was motivated by them, following the 
closure of the old Regent Theatre. 

As at Chesterfield, the exterior of the 
theatre is forbidding—it is a converted 
church and still looks just that—but inside 
the architects have achieved a major trans- 
formation, resulting in an utterly charming 
and beautifully equipped theatre. From all 
accounts the same accusations levelled at 
Chesterfield audiences apply here, but the 
Civic seems to be building slowly in public 
esteem. It is acknowledged that something 
active must be done to attract the young 
people, to augment the vigorous but mainly 
middle-aged Civic Theatre Club. To sum 
up, provided a happy medium can be main- 
tained between widely different worlds of 
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Theatre and Local Government, Rotherham 
should be able to keep its Civic Theatre 
alive. 

Amateurs brought about the Rotherham 
Civic Theatre. Back in Sheffield, where the 
number of amateur groups is phenomenal, 
the Library Theatre is being renovated to 
provide them with a first-class showcase. 
On many sides the opinion was expressed 
that a few “take-over bids” would be in the 
interest of Sheffield amateurism, thus reduc- 
ing the number of productions while increas- 
ing the quality. 

Among the more interesting of the ama- 
teur groups one must mention the Sheffield 
Playgoers which formed the nucleus of the 
original Sheffield Repertory Company. Now, 
with youth in the shape of Albert Uttley at 
the helm, this is perhaps the most avant- 
garde society in the district. Uttley boldly 
offers lonesco, Pinter and Tennessee 
Williams, and hopes to produce The Three- 
penny Opera in the near future. He has, 
incidentally, been chosen to produce the 
opening play at the new Library Theatre, 
using a company made up from members of 
several groups. Is he sowing the seed of the 
idea of interchange between societies in the 
district? 


The man behind the Great Hucklow Village Players. 
Garde Peach, whose plays are widely known. 
appeared in his own play, ““Christmas Comes". 
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The Dilys Guite Players are fortunate in 
possessing their own beautiful little 80-seater 
Lantern Theatre, which was discovered 
utterly derelict and transformed almost en- 
tirely by the efforts of the Players them- 
selves. An advenfurous season of six 
plays is presented each year, and the climax 
of the present season will be Hamlet, a 
which the problem of a large cast has been 
solved by inviting another local group to 
fill the réles of the Players. Yet one more 
example of non-isolationism, and much to 
be applauded. 

One cannot leave this area without refer- 
ence to the famous Village Players at Great 
Hucklow, founded by Mr. L. du Garde 
Peach in 1927. Great Hucklow is miles 
from the nearest town and in the very heart 
of the countryside. Yet each production 
runs for three weeks to packed houses. 
Every seat in the theatre which, with its bare 
stone walls and long, sloping auditorium, has 
something of the Mermaid about it, is sold 
within a few days of the box office opening. 
The earliest productions were rather roman- 
tically billed as being presented “at the time 
of the full moon” which added piquancy to 
the bucolic nature of the occasion. Mr. du 
Garde Peach virtually is the theatre. He 
plans, directs, designs, acts, and, of course, 
very often writes plays, sometimes in the 
Derbyshire dialect, for his company to per- 
form. It is a magnificent example of per- 
sonal enterprise and Mr. L. du Garde 
Peach deserves lasting recognition in the 
English Theatre because of it. 

The choice in these parts is therefore quite 
a wide one. Let our Average Citizen only 
aside his caution, and he will find a 
recreation every bit as engrossing as the 
cinema, TV or Bingo. The future rests with 
him. Meanwhile it is up to our showmen to 
see that he gets the message. * 


cast 





Request from Australia 


NE of THEATRE Worwp’s readers in 

Australia is anxious to add to his 
collection theatre programmes of plays 
presented in this country, particularly of 
leading London shows. He will be most 
grateful if any theatregoers who have no 
further use for them, would send their pro- 
grammes to him. The address is Mr. Robert 
J. Broadley, 212 Haldon Street, Lakemba, 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. Mr. Broadley 
would be happy to exchange any of his own 
Australian programmes. As an enthusiastic 
supporter of the Amateur Stage Movement 
in Australia he would also be delighted to 
exchange views with any amateur society in 
this country 
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Two views of Berlin’s new opera 
house, the Deutsche Oper. Right, 
the fine interior of the theatre, ~ al 
below, a general view of the 
he Opera House, show- 
ing the 200 ft. unbroken wall, 
which the Berliners have nick- 
named * The Wailing Wall "’. 
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Berliner Festwochen, 1961 4.5.4.1). Unger 
(PART |) 


HIS Festival in the centre of world gretted by Barlog himself, politics did not 

political tension was a memorable occa- influence the programme, and one could 
sion in many respects. The numerous even speak of a triumph of the arts over 
World or European Premiétres, the many  politics—much to the satisfaction of the 
guest performances, the opening of not less organiser of the Festwochen, Dr. Gerhart 
than eight distinguished exhibitions, added von Westerman. 
up to a programme which, for sheer volume A much lamented fact was, of course, the 
alone, 1 would not hesitate to call the cutting off of visitors from East Berlin and 
greatest festival in the world. But did the East Germany who, last year, numbered 
Festwochen reflect the Berlin crisis? Hardly about 60,000. This was less a loss to the 
at all. The programme was conceived long theatres of West Berlin (which, at least dur- 
before the crisis became acute, but only one ing the Festwochen, had full houses), than 
major production, Brecht’s Punzilla, had to to the visitors from the East Zone them- 
be cancelled by Boleslaw Barlog, Berlin's selves, who were thus deprived of their only 
foremost producer of straight plays. There contact with and experience of the culture 
were protests from some West Berlin vf the complex Western World. They 
quarters threatening to disturb the perform- would, probably, not have admired every 
ance, under the pretext that Brecht sup- single item of the offerings (nor have we!), 
ported the East German regime when he was but they would at least have become 
alive. Apart from this incident, much re- acquainted with a significant trend of con- 
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Berliner 
Festwochen, 1961 
Contd 


A scene from 


king, and choreography 
by Mary Wigman. 
conductor was Ernest 


temporary drama represented by the latest 
plays of Samuel Beckett and Edward Albee, 
with plays by Jacques Audiberti, Arthur 
Miller, Max Frisch, Francoise Sagan, Jean 
Genet (not to mention the numerous works 
of modern opera and music) all of which, 
apart from the items contained in the pre- 
sent article, I shall deal with in the Decem- 
ber issue of Theatre World. 

A London visitor's first interest (dreaming 
of a National Theatre) was naturally focused 
on the opening of the new opera house, 
Deutsche Oper Berlin — architecturally and 
technically one of the most modern theatre 
buildings of our time. It has taken four 
years to build (years of political uncertainty) 
at a cost of 27.500.000 D-Marks, about 
£2,500,000, out of taxpayers’ monies. The 
sober facade, looking anything but a temple 
of the muses, includes a 200-foot unbroken 
bare wall, which the Berliners have already 
nicknamed “The Wailing Wall”. But the 
interior of the theatre with its perfect 
acoustics, seating capacity of 1,900 and 


as 


Left: A scene from the open- 
ing pr j at the new 
Opera House. Mozart's ** Don 
Giovanni” was directed by 
Cari Ebert, and the décor was 
by Georges Wakhevitch. The 
opera was conducted by Ferenc 
Fricsay. 


Photos by Harry Croner 


enormously spacious foyers is extremely im- 


pressive. It was planned and supervised by 
Professor Carl (Glyndebourne) Ebert who, 
on the occasion of the opening (which was 
also the moment of his retiring as head of 
the Berlin Opera), received a number of high 
awards, amongst them the most distinguished 
medal of the German Bundesrepublik, the 
“Great Cross of Merit with Star”, from the 
hand of Berlin’s Regierenden Biirgermeister, 
Willy Brandt. Carl Ebert who, by the way, 
will still be active at Glyndebourne, was 
also offered a professorship at Berlin Univer- 
sity, which he accepted. 

His farewell gift to the Berliners, with 
which the Deutsche Oper Berlin opened, was 
his production of Mozart's Don Giovanni 
a memorable performance in many respects, 
with the accent on the opera’s romantic and 
lyrical elements rather than its realism, 
though the décor (Georges Wakhevitch) was 
a compromise between the abstract and 
realistic. Ebert had assembled an ideal cast: 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (Don Giovanni), 





Gloria =. and Walter Berry in 

Verdi's *‘Aida”’ at the Deutsche Oper 

Berlin. Décor was by Wieland Wagner, 

who also directed the opera, and the 

costumes were designed by Aecnne 

Pfusch. The conductor was Karl 
Bohm. 


Picture by Harry Croner 

Berry (Leporello), Josef Greindl 
tur), Elisabeth Griimmer (Donna Anna), 
Lorengar (Donna Elvira) and Erika 
Zerline), headed by conductor Ferenc 
y, who brought to the lyricism of the 

i spellbinding beauty. 
Giovanni was followed at the 
sche Oper Berlin by the World Premitre 
i/kmene, an opera by the young German 
»oser Giselher Klebe, based on Kleist’s 
imphitryon. It should be noted that 
opera was commissioned, and even its 
‘ct suggested, by Carl Ebert. The com- 
r received an advance payment of 12.000 
farks (over £1,000) out of the public 
s with which the opera is subsidised. 
result was a work of great distinction 
1 gain to the repertoire of world opera 
story of Jupiter, who falls in love with 
Marshal Amphitryon’s wife Alkmene 
Thebes) and, while Amphitryon is on the 
tlefield, takes on Amphitryon’s appear- 
in order to make love to her, was 
pted by Klebe and set to music of a free 
caphonic rhythm which sometimes has 


lightness of improvisation, like Alban 


e's Wozzeck. Klebe provided beautiful 
difficult parts for his singers, of whom 
hard Lewis, the only British singer in the 

t of the Deutsche Oper (well-known for 

; Benjamin Britten parts) deserves special 
se for his brilliant, passionate Amphi- 
on. Evelyn Lear was a perfect Alkmene, 
ymas Stewart, a manly baritonal Jupiter 
from US.A.). The laurels of the 

ing went, however (apart from the 
sitive conductor Heinrich Hollreiser), to 
istav Rudolf Seliner, the director of this 
pera and Carl Ebert’s successor as head of 
Deutsche Oper Berlin. Sellner, whose 
ime has appeared in these columns on 
rious occasions (amongst others in con- 
ction with last year’s memorable produc- 
ion of Schénberg’s Moses and Aron which 
directed), was ably assisted by Wilhelm 
cinking (décor), and interpreted the music 
nd story with an inspired direction. The 
hole complicated mechanism of revolving, 
receding and sliding stages was employed to 
llustrate the significance of the “milieu” 
At curtain rise the stage was filled with a 
multitude of Greek temples on various 
levels, all inhabited by graceful Gods and 
Goddesses, signifying Olympus. Later on 
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Mercury descended from the sky on to 
Amphitryon’s house, a white steel skeleton 
on a black background, with a spiral stair- 
case, balcony, turret, etcetera. When Sellner 
in the last scene of the opera brought on the 
people of Thebes and their army in their 
colourful costumes, and all was topped by 
Zeus’ thunder and the magic re-appearance 
of the Greek temples and their Gods, the 
enthusiasm of the audience was boundless. 
Two more Festival productions were 
directed by Gustav Rudolf Sellner: the 
Ballet Evening at the Deutsche Oper with 
three ballets: Benjamin Britten’s Les J/llu- 
minations, Pierre Boulez’ Le Marteau Sans 
Maitre and Stravinsky’s Les Noces, with 
choreography by Berlin’s star dancer and 
choreographer Tatjana Gsovsky, and Gluck’s 
Orpheus and Euridice, the production of 
which was of far greater significance. 
Another operatic event at the Deutsche 
Oper was Wieland Wagner's production of 
Verdi's Aida. It had not a single of the 
hitherto known features of Aida produc- 
tions; no Egyptian décor or costumes, no 
ballet, no bright sunshine or romantic moon 
light. Wieland Wagner's Egypt lies in an 
archaic-mystical pre-historical Africa, with 
priests and warriors wearing grotesque 
masks—a very impressive barbaric baroque 
This great conception was matched by the 
great conductor, Karl Béhm, and by soloists 
of first rank: Gloria Davy (Aida), Jess 
Thomas (Radames), Christa Ludwig 


(Continued overleaf 
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(Amneris) and Walter Berry (Amonasro). 
With so many unusual opera offerings at 
the Deutsche Oper one would have thought 
that the limit of absorbing opera had been 
reached. But two more companies, one from 
Italy, one from U-S.A., presented their 
operas at Director Hans W6lffer’s Theater 
des Westens. The Teatro dell’ Opera, Roma, 
with its conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis, pre- 
sented Verdi's Troubadour and Puccini's 
Tosca. On the pure production level this 
company was the poorer brother of the 


modern, sophisticated Deutsche Oper. Stage 
direction, scenery, costumes, everything was 


old-fashioned and outdated. But the sing- 
ing, the singing! And the elan of the 
orchestra! After almost every aria there 
was thundering applause and after the final 
curtain an endless ovation. 

The guests from the U.S.A., the Santa Fé 
Opera, at the same theatre, were in for a 
hard time. But they had an exceptional 
asset: Igor Stravinsky in person, whose 
Oedipus Rex and Persephone they per- 
formed, the latter conducted by the maestro 
himself. When Stravinsky entered the 
orchestra pit with his baton, the whole of 
the 1,500 present rose to their feet, giving 
him an ovation worthy of a king—which 
more than moved the 79-year-old Igor. 

The Santa Fé Opera, American answer to 
our Glyndebourne, with a 19-week season 
every year in an open air theatre, is a young 
company with some outstanding soloists, 
whose leading director, Hans Busch, is the 
son of the late conductor Fritz Busch, 
founder conductor (with Carl Ebert) at 
Glyndebourne. 

Their first European stage performance of 
the melodrama Persephone (text by André 
Gide), with Vera Zorina dancing and speak- 
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Vera Zorina im a scene from 
* Persephone "’, ot André i 

and Igor Stravinsky, which was 
condacted by Stravinsky himself, 
who is seen in the picture below, 
at Director Hans WOlffer’s Theater 
des Westens. The opera was pre 
sented by the Santa Fé Opera, 
U.S.A., and directed by Hans 
Basch. The presence of the great 
composer on this occasion was a 

highlight of the Festival. 


Photos by Harry Croner 


ing the Greek Goddess (title part) and with 
Stravinsky conducting was, indeed, a rare 
experience, though the dancing in the style 
of the Diaghilev ballet looked rather out- 
dated (costumes by Tanya Moiseiwitsch). 
Oedipus Rex, text by Jean Cocteau after 
Sophocles, was conducted by Robert Craft, 
and directed (as was Persephone) by Hans 
Busch, with a chorus in Greek masks and 
soloists of great distinction (Oedipus, George 
Shirley; Creon, Theodor Uppman; the 
speaker, Erich Schellow), preceded Perse- 
phone. The performance was competent in 
every respect, but it did not shake or move 
us, as does the original Sophocles. 

The Ballad of Baby Doe, an opera by 
Douglas Moore, text by John Latouche, with 
which the Santa Fé Opera opened their con- 
tributions, was, in spite of a good cast and 
an authentic presentation (conducted by 
Robert Baustian, directed by Henry Butler), 
a disappointment for Berlin audiences, with 
their advanced musical taste. Though 
written in 1956, Moore’s music, as well as 
the text of Latouche’s libretto, had too many 











Picture by Tony Perry 


old-fashioned features, even if the piece is 


classified as “Musical” rather than “Opera”. 
This Wild West story in a silver mining dis- 
trict, about 1880, was labelled by some of 
Berlin’s critics as second rate Lehar, and the 
excellent cast was pitied, especially as 
Berliners have a much higher conception of 
American music. But on balance (remem- 
bering the Stravinsky productions) the Santa 
Fé Opera came off very well. 


Of the British contributions to the Berliner 
Festwochen the performance of the National 
Youth Theatre, London, had an extra- 
ordinary enthusiastic receptibn. They gave 
Shakespeare’s Julius Casar in modern dress, 
directed by Michael Croft, as produced last 
year in London. Critics and audience alike 
admired the freshness, vitality and skill with 
which these student amateurs moved about 
the stage and mastered Shakespeare's poetry 
For many a German Shakespeare doctrin- 
aire, moreover, this performance brought 
one point home: that Shakespeare need not 
be a privilege for scholars and experts. It 
was freely admitted that in the whole of 
Germany there is no equivalent of this vali- 
ant company with its many extremely gifted 
youngsters. 

Another Shakespeare guest performance, 
given bv Schauspielhaus Bochum at the 


The Santa Fé Opera, U.S.A., presented “ The Ballad 
of Baby Doe’, by Douglas Moore, icft, also at 
Director Hans Wélfier’s Theater des Westens. Robert 
Baustian conducted, and the director was Henry 
Butler. Below: A scene from the production of 
Shakespeare’s ** Julius Caesar ’’, which was given by 
Lendon’s Youth Theatre at the Hebbel-Theater, and 
which was highly praised. 


Theater am Kurfiirstendamm, was Kénig 
Johann (King John) in the translation by 
Hans Rothe. The head of the Bochumer 
Theatre, Hans Schalla, has won fame 
throughout Germany for his Shakespeare 
productions and has made his Bochum 
Theatre literally a Shakespeare centre. 
(Stratford upon Ruhr!) With his Kdénig 
Johann he has not less than 27 Shakespeare 
productions to his credit. When he an- 
nounced this, in Germany a rarely-produced 
and somehow unpopular, play as his Fest- 
wochen contribution, there were many 
sceptics. But Schalla achieved a little 
miracle. This company, with no stars or 
great names (except that of its director Hans 
Shalla), gave an astonishingly compact and 
polished performance of this dramatically 
unbalanced play and made it appear one of 
Shakespeare’s great dramas. Schalla, more- 
over, underlined in many allusions recent 
political events, giving the play a startlingly 
up-to-date interpretation. 

Of contemporary English plays I would 
mention first Robert Bolt’s Thomas More (A 
Man for All Seasons), which was given a 
distinguished performance by the Bayer- 
isches Staatsschauspiel, Munich, at the 
Hebbel-Theater. Directed by Kurt Meisel, 
who also played Thomas More, the produc- 
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Elaine Stritch, with members 
of the company, 

from Not Co 

musical comedy, “Sail Away” 
which is a big hit on Broad- 
way. Mr. Coward, who is 
responsible for book, music 
and lyrics, also directs the 
show. Oliver Smith has 
designed the settings, and 
costumes are by Helene Pons 
and Oliver Smith. Joe Layton 
has staged the musical oum- 

bers and dances. 


Picture by 
Friedman-Abeles 


by 
Ranald Savery 


Echoes from Broadway 


SUALLY, Broadway offerings improve 

as the season lengthens. If that occurs 
this year, we are in for a notable series of 
productions, since the first ones were gener- 
ally of high calibre 

The Caretaker, presented at the Lyceum 
Theatre by Roger L. Stevens, Frederick 
Brisson and Gilbert Miller, received an 
enthusiastic reception from the front-line 
critics. Donald Pleasence was vigorously 
applauded for his acting as the rasping, 
irritating, but occasionally pitiful Davies 
Alan Bates repeated his London 
Mick, and Robert Shaw played Aston. The 
London director, Donald McWhinnie, staged 
the Broadway production. 

Other outstanding Broadway entries were 
the Noél Coward musical, Sail Away; a 
play, Purlie Victorious, by the Negro actor- 
writer, Ossie Davis; and a revue, From the 
Second City. The off-Broadway Phoenix 
Theatre, operating temporarily in two differ 
ent playhouses, presented One Way Pendu- 
lum, which was received hospitably, but with 
some reservations; and the Canadian Strat 
ford’s Tyrone Guthrie production of The 
Pirates of Penzance, which seemed to please 
most everyone but highly conservative tradi- 
tionalists Marion Studholme, Andrew 
Downie, Eric House, Irene Byatt, and Harry 
Mossfield headed the Pirates cast. 

What at first thought would seem to be 


réle of 


an unlikely stage compatability involving 
Noél Coward and Elaine Stritch turned out 
to be an ideal relationship. Miss Stritch 
who plays the lead in Sail Away, is as 
American as the Fourth of July, with a 
breezy, exuberant approach to song and 
comedy. Mr. Coward, of course, is basic- 
ally British, and deals in subtle irony, the 
slender barb, the fast comic jab. Somehow 
the concept of writing, musical composing 
and direction supplied by Mr. Coward, and 
the interpretive execution of Miss Stritch, 
joined in blissful union 

Events of Sail Away take place aboard a 
half-way-round-the-world pleasure cruise 
ship. Miss Stritch was assigned the réle of 
the cruise “hostess”"—the lady who must 
keep the passengers happy. informed and 
amused; who must always be available to 
smooth over hostilities; see that dogs, child- 
ren and assorted adults are permitted to 
indulge their own inclinations without get- 
ting too much in each other’s way or up 
setting shipboard discipline 

Mr. Coward created her as a quipping 
outwardly cynicial, attractive damsel just 
past her first youth. Miss Stritch carried on 
from there in exemplary fashion with a 
magnificent performance. The cast was 
studded with numerous personalities fash- 
ioned to provide comic satires of the incom- 
prehensible behaviour of people on a cruise 





this sort. Music is brittle; many of the 
les caustically hilarious; lyrics smart and 
yphisticated. 
if as some pundits claim, broad comedy 
the ideal medium for social commentary, 
Purlie Victorious may be an indication that 
\merican viewpoint on racial problems is 
eginning to achieve a balance of maturity 
he fact that the author is a Negro goes far 
gain acceptance for a play which might 
ve been prey to adverse criticism if written 
y a white. 
Setting is the Deep South on a cotton 
antation owned by a squire steeped in the 
traditional white-supremacy attitudes toward 
he Negroes. He holds them virtually as 
iptive labourers through the device of func- 
ning as their sole employer, landlord, and 
wekeeper. Ossie Davis, who also enacts 
e leading male réle, chose to depict this 
ation in terms of broad comedy rather 
in heavy drama. 
The Negroes attempt to establish civil 
ghts for themselves in irresponsible, larkish 
inner, treating it as a sort of new, fascinat 
g game. In the telling, this may sound as 
though the play made light of serious prob- 
ems. In a way it does, but beneath the 
humour may be found a sincere plea for 
recognising human elements and finding 
olutions free of savage bitterness and 
end, the Negroes stand 
victorious alongside the liberal-minded son 
the plantation owner. The cast, with 
Ruby Dee playing the lead feminine rdle, 
was excellent throughout. 


bigotry. In the 


I to R Ossie 
Davis, Helen Mar- 
tin, Godfrey M. 
Cambridge, Ruby 
Dee, Beah Rich- 
ards and Sorrell 
Booke in a scene 
from “* Purlie Vic- 
torious”’, the Ossie 
Davis comedy, 
starring Ossie Davis 
and Ruby Dee, 
which is directed 
by Howard Da 
Silver. 


Picture by 
Friedman-Abeles 


The “new wave” or revue technique was 
represented by From the Second City. Title 
stems from the fact that the performers and 
writers originated their efforts in an experi- 
mental night club in Chicago. It was the 
first of this type of entertainment I have 
seen which seemed to me to measure up to 
Broadway standards of professionalism. 
Contents consist of sketches that may be as 
short as sixty seconds in duration, or as long 
as fifteen minutes. It is topical satire, sub- 
ject matter ranging from politics and inter- 
national relations to mechanised entertain- 
ment, problems of adolescence, beatniks, art 
films, and other current manifestations of 
popular concern. 

One of the qualities that sets this show 
apart from others of its type is a suggestion 
of “heart”. It digs under the surface occa- 
sionally to indicate that people of today are 
not perpetual topics for ridicule, but possess 
some talent and desire for sympathy and 
understanding. 

A conventional comedy-drama, Blood, 
Sweat and Stanley Poole, by James and 
William Goldman, took for its background 
a peace-time Army establishment in mid- 
western United States. A young, sensitive, 
intellectual draftee (played effectively by 
Peter Fonda, son of the famous Henry), has 
difficulty adjusting to bayonet practice, and 
is therefore regarded as suspect by the 
military psychiatrists. He wins stature and 
a solution to his problems by coaching a 
lieutenant and several non-intellectual ser- 
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Right A moment from 
Harold Pinter’s ‘* Birth- 
day Party”, which was 
given at Frank Lothar’s 
Die Tribiine. This German 
version of the Pinter play 
was directed by Wolfgang 
Spier, with scenery de- 
signed by H. H. Thormann. 


Photo by 
Harry Croner 


Hela Gerber and Tilla 
Duriewx, the famous Ger- 
man actress, in i 
nold’s “‘Der Kreidegarten”’ 
(“The Chalk Garden’’) at 
the Berliner Theatre, where 
the play was directed by 
Hie Von Janko. 
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Harry Croner 





Left : A scene from Shake- 


which 

by Hans 

scenery by 

Fritzsche and cos- 

by Therese Van 
reeck. 
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Kart Meisel as Thomas More and Hans 

Cossy as the Duke of Norfolk in Robert 

Bolt’s ** Thomas More ”’. 
tion was modelled after the London original. 
Meisel, though one of Germany's leading 
actors, was not exactly the type for this 
deliberative, writer-statesman. But he played 
the part with great skill and passion. The 
play itself won the respect of critics and 
audiences alike. 

Another much discussed contemporary 
play was Harold Pinter’s Birthday Party at 
Frank Lothar’s Die Tribiine. This theatre, 
which in its aims can be compared with the 
English Stage Company at the Royal Court 
Theatre, gave Birthday Party a particularly 
striking rendering. Wolfgang Spier’s direc- 
tion illuminated every little detail Pinter 
might have (or might not have!) conceived 
within the framework of this play. 

From the view-point of presentation, an 
interesting offering was also Der Kreide- 
garten (The Chalk Garden) by Enid Bagnold, 
at Hela Gerber’s Berliner Theater. This 
play is, of course, an actor’s choice, and 
inder the direction of Ilo von Janko there 
were outstanding performances by Hela 
Gerber (Miss Madrigal), Fritz Rasp (the 
Judge), and the Grand Old Lady of the 
German Theatre, 82-year-old Tilla Durieux. 


To see this great actress still on the stage, 
radiant, full of vitality, imperturbable, is an 
experience. The play, as a Festival offering 
had, of course, its weaknesses. But it 
mattered little, with such an admirable cast. 


(To be continued) 
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before and after the Theatre 
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LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal atiention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the 
world to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis 

Restaurant.”’—Evelyn Laye 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
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The New Die Walkure (Contd.) 

there were the all too common problems of 
shortage of rehearsal time, and much of his 
own energies had to be given to the tech- 
nicalities rather than the artistic side of pro- 
duction, but if his own commitments and 
those of Georg Solti and the other artists 
can be dovetailed to enable him to carry 
through the production of the whole Ring 
it should certainly prove something memor- 
ible in the annals of staging Wagner. 

The best production in the world, how- 
ever, will fail if the singers are not equal to 
the demands of the music. Fortunately 
there was a remarkably fine team here. 
Anita V&lkki, the young Finnish soprano 
who was making her Covent Garden début, 
s a gentle, girlish Briinnhilde, but although 
her voice has not great power it is of beauti- 
ful quality and rose splendidly to the de- 
mands of the last act. Jon Vickers gave one 
of the best performances of his career as 
Siegmund; his is a glorious voice, and here 
he used it with great intelligence. He was 
well matched, visually as well as vocally, by 
Claire Watson's passionate, feminine Sieg- 
inde; their love duet in the first act was a 
thing of rare beauty. Michael Langdon was 
a suitably saturnine and dark-voiced Hund- 
ing, though he has yet to acquire a more 
natural command of movement and gesture. 
Rita Gorr made a splendidly dramatic figure 
of Wotan’s wife. There have been more 
beautifully sung Frickas, but seldom such a 
convincing portrait. Finally, there was an 
excellent octet of Valkyries. From the first 
meeting of Siegmund and Sieglinde to the 
igonising tenderness of Wotan’s farewell to 
his Valkyrie daughter, this was a musicians’ 
evening. 

Whispers from the Wings (Cond 

They pour in to see those ballets which they 
know, but stay away in droves from un- 
familiar new works. Operagoers are the 
same. They know what they like and are 
content to go on hearing the same familiar 
works, season after season, without bother- 
ing to break new ground. It is a pity, be- 
cause they can never know what they are 
nissing.” 

Abroad, especially in South America and 
Spain, Mr. Gilpin found ballet audiences 
just as eager to see new works as established 
classics and, as a result, dancers felt less 
frustrated during tours of those countries, 
with a wider range of parts at their disposal. 

Ideally, Mr. Gilpin thinks a dancer should 
appear in two major parts a week during a 
season. As far as he himself is concerned, 
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the more often he appears, the better he 
dances. He finds long periods between one 
appearance and the next decidedly frustrat- 
ing, making each performance like an open- 
ing night, with all the attendant horrors of 
first night nerves. 

This young dancer is all in favour of 
ballets—particularly those works which can 
be classed as dance-dramas—being produced 
by men of the theatre, just like plays. He 
would like to see Franco Zeffirelli directing 
corps de ballet dancers, as ingeniously as he 
handled walk-on actors in Shakespeare and 
chorus singers in the operas of Mascagni 
and Donizetti. An expert guiding hand 


would make all the difference to the Mad 
Scene in Giselle and the dramatic finale of 


(Continued on page 56 
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Shaw DoubleBill at the Mermaid 


@ Scenes from Androcles and the Lion and The 
Blanco Posnet, the two plays by Bernard Shaw which are enjoying 
a successful run at Puddle Dock. Top: L to R, Daniel Thorndike 
as the Centurion, Davy Kaye as Androcles, Jill Bennett as Lavinia 
and Alan Macnaughtan as Spintho. Above : A moment from The 
Shewing up of Blanco Posnet, with Ronald Fraser, left, as Posnet 


Shewing up ef 


and Jill Bennett, right, as Feemy Evans. Director and designer 
respectively of both plays are Frank Dunlop and Roy Noakes 
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Theatre on Record 


ACBETH is the second play to be 

issued in the Caedmon Shakespeare 
series. (SRS-M-231). Once again, Howard 
Sackler is the director and, by keeping 
things moving, he succeeds in putting the 
whole play on to only two discs. The text, 
edited by G. B. Harrison, is complete, 
except for a few disputed passages. 

Anthony Quayle plays the title-réle in full- 
blooded fashion. It is an exciting perform- 
ance, finely spoken, and if it verges on the 
melodramatic it is none the worse for that. 
About Gwen Ffrangcon Davies’ Lady Mac- 
beth, my praise cannot be so unqualified. 
In places it lacks the inner drive and im- 
periousness that are essential. In the “Screw 
your courage to the sticking-place” scene, 
at the end of Act One, I felt that she was 
nagging her husband to disaster rather than 
overpowering him by force of character. 

Jack Gwillim is a first-rate Macduff, and 
Stanley Holloway a convincingly Scots 
Porter. Others in the cast of this successful 
recording are Anthony Nichols, Paul Hard- 
wick, Jill Balcon and Rachel Roberts. 

The Fantasticks, the American miniature 
musical which has been running for well 
over a year off-Broadway, had such a 
lamentably short run at the Apollo Theatre 
that there was no time for a London cast 
recording to be issued. However, you can 
hear the original American cast on M-G-M 
C 871. 

Harvey Schmidt's music is immediately 
memorable and has a great deal of charm, 
and Tom Jones’s lyrics are imaginative and 
engaging. Among the cast of nine, Jerry 
Orbach is outstanding. To judge from the 
synopsis, the plot is fairly tiresome, but this 
does not concern us. This is a very enjoy- 
able disc. 

Another American Original Cast record 
to reach us is Tenderloin (Capitol W 1492), 
which had a six months’ run on Broadway 
last season. It is a lively and boisterous 
piece about a turn-of-the-century parson 
(Maurice Evans, in his first musical since 
Ball at the Savoy) who campaigns to clean 
up the city’s vice spots. 

One hazards a guess, after listening to 
the disc, that his show must have induced 
divided loyalties in the minds of the 
spectators. While the audience doubtlessly 
wished to cheer for the hero and the forces 
of good, it must have been difficult to do 
so when the more entertaining features of 
the evening were coming from the other 


by Roy Plomley 


side. In Tenderloin, not only did the devil 
have all the best tunes, he also seems to 
have had all the best production numbers 
too. 

The music and lyrics are by Jerry Bock 
and Sheldon Harnick—I especially enjoyed 
*“ How the Money Changes Hands”, “ My 
Gentle Young Johnny”, “ Littlke Old New 
York” and “Good Clean Fun ”’—and the 
cast, in addition to Mr. Evans, includes 
Eileen Rodgers, Ron Husmann and Chris- 
tine Norden. 

More American show music that is new 
to us is supplied by Billy May, who purveys 
a dozen big-band arrangements on a disc 
called The Girls and Boys on Broadway. 
(Capitol T1418). This dozen includes six 
Richard Lewine tunes from the 1959 New 
York revue, The Girls Against the Boys, 
which starred Bert Lahr, Nancy Walker and 
Shelley Berman. I have to add that this 
12 in. L.P. disc has a playing time that 
averages less than 134 minutes a side, and 
this is insufficient. * 

Italia Conti 
Stage School 


(Licensed Agency) 

Prospectus from: 

NEW ADDRESS 

AVONDALE HALL 
LANDOR ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. 8RI: 4971/2 
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All our plays are available on 
approval. 


“ DEANE’S ” 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: LANgham 7111. MUSeum 3183 

















BOOKING MANAGERS 
LOCAL ENTERTAINMENT MANAGERS 
FOR ARTIST OF REPUTE 


Singers, — a Bands, Etc. 


Tei e No 
ENT 8432 (Nights); ENT 1211, Ext. 
For =n service write to 


N. OLDER 
9 Evesham Reoa. New Southgate, N 


9 (Days) 








Advertiser wishes to contact person with 
connections and contacts to assist in 
promoting shows 
All letters answered in strict confidence. 


Write to 
M. N. OLDER 
99 Evesham Road, New Southgate, N.11 











ANTED. Young, 

time, 3-11 p.m.;: 
perience an asset 
5240 or call ret -Go-Round Club, 


Orange Street, 
IGH BLGOD- PRESSURE. 


attractive HOSTESSES, full- 
part-time, 7-11 p.m. Bar ex- 
For particulars telephone WHI 
2nd Floor, il 


The valuable pro- 
perties of Rutin are well known. Take it in 
Rutivite Tablets. 8)- from Health Stores, Chemists, 
or direct from Rutin Products Ltd., Wokingham, 
Berks. 
AGNIFICENT and well-equipped studio for hire, 
available evenings after 7 p.m. J. Gregory, St. 
Andrew's Hall, Vereker Road, West Kensington, 
W.14 (Tel. WEStern 9719). 
HO’S WHO IN THE THEATRE 
for sale 37/6 inc. postage 
Bickenhall Mansions, London, W.1 
ACK NUMBERS of ‘‘Theatre World” 
sets available for years 1945 to 
January and February, 1951; October, 
1956; and September, 1959. Best 
Crowhurst, 43 Oakley Road, Bromiey, 
ANTED TO PURCHASE. Professionally 
second-hand period costumes, seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Box No. 654 
IPP FASTENERS for all trades. Try Mansam 
Products, 49/51 Broughton Lane, Manchester 7 
ORNEAL CONTACT LENSES. Walters and Hillel 
Litd., Opticians, Commonwealth House, 5 New 
Oxford Street, W.C.1 (HOL 2092). 
mAct GLAMOUR, Singing, Dancing, etc. 300 
acts on our books. Sol Ross Entertainments, 
Theatrical and Variety Agents, 10 Kippax Street, 
Manchester 14. Home phone Moss Side 2394; 
Office: Blackfriars 0913 
pyres - GRADE photographic figure studios for 
amateur, student and professional artists and 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. Details to 
major applicants.—BCM / Palette, Dept. T.W. Mono- 
mark House, London, W.C.1. 
ANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts, 
comedy complete with music. Ted Lewis, 16 
Mythop Road, Little Marton, Blackpool 
pAnresenas IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts 
suit professional production. Approved reading 
—A.C Scripts, 29 Lyndon Avenue, Gt. Harw 
Blackburn 
, SePALire emergency 
50 cycle emergency 


- 


1939 Edition 
Leathiey, 222 


aee 


Complete 

1960; except 
1955; October, 
offers Apply 


Kent. 
made 


lighting equipment 240v 
SOv. 10 amps. Serial No 
quick charge amp This equipment is 
in perfect order and may be inspected on the 
site. Offers are invited from interested parties who 
should contact the General Manager, Best Products 
Ltd., Ranelagh House, Felixstowe, Suffolk (Telephone 
Felixstowe 3154) 


2815, 
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Whispers from the Wings (Conid.) 

the Ballroom Scene in Swan Lake, when the 
Stage is crowded with people. Individually, 
the direction of a Zeffirelli, a Gielgud or a 
Joan Littlewood could do so much to stamp 
out the ham acting which all too easily 
springs from the traditional mime of the 
ballet. 

Most of Mr. Gilpin’s ambitions as a 
dancer have been fulfilled, but he would 
like an enterprising choreographer to mount 
a ballet on Racine’s Andromache, which 
impressed him deeply when he saw it = 
formed in Swedish at Malmo. 





Echoes from Broadway (Conid.) 
geant-majors in ways to pass educational 
tests the Army is installing. It is a service- 
able stage work of its sort without attaining 
any great heights or originality. Darren 
McGavin portrayed the lieutenant in capable 
fashion. 

Shedding lustre on early-season New York 
theatricals were two importations. The Greek 
Tragedy Theatre, under direction of Dimi- 
trios Rondiris, performed Electra, Choephori, 
and Eumenides at New York City Center of 
Music and Drama for a limited engagement: 
The Leningrad Kirov Ballet danced a reper- 
toire at Metropolitan Opera House and 
Madison Square Garden. 

Worthy off-Broadway presentations in- 
cluded Ibsen's Ghosts, starring Leueen 
MacGrath, and Shaw's Misalliance, with 
James Greene, Donald Moffat, and Frances 
Sternhagen performing stylishly in leading 
roles. * 








THE ALLIANCE vAgeEry AND THEATRICAL 
GENCY. 


The one night on and road show specialists 
You NAME. it We HAVE it, plus reliability 
Top STARS ‘Top BANDS. Top SHOWS. Top 
MANAGEMENT. 
CONTINENTAL CABARETTE A SPECIALITY 
All enquiries by LETTER ONLY to: S. V 
ALLEN, 591 Doncaster Road, Crofton, Wake- 
field, YORKSHIRE. 
above agency require first-class acts of all 
types Singers, Comedians, Novelty speciality, 
and Dancers. Male or Female 
All letters guaranteed a reply if S.A.E 
be returned 


photos essential Photos will 
e also have a few vacancies for acts who 


requested 
require personal management, with travelling and 
other facilities assured 


and 
if 











ANTED. * Theatre World "’, February, 1925 
(the first issue), Please write to Box No. 655 


pat STYLE TEXT at less cost for Catalogues, 
Brochures, Price Lists, etc., also speedy duplicat 
ing service. Holts, lla Church Street, W.8 (WEStern 


4412) 
TEA TRICAL HAMPERS made to order. Price 
and particulars from — Lusby and Pollard Ltd 


Bradford Road, Staningley, Pudsey, Yorks. (Successor 
to W. Naylor, Pudsey ) 











THEATRE WORLD 
BINDER 


(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving 
your copies 
11/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from 
Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, 
London EC4 











EVANS PLAYS 


Now published and available for 
amateur production 


The Wesker Trilogy 
Chicken Soup with Barley Roots 
and 
I'm Talking About Jerusalem 


MONTAGUE HOUSE 


RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


—AMERICA’S LEADING 
THEATRE MAGAZINE 


@g™ Each monthly issue 
brings the complete script 
of a current stage ae: as 
news of theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

£4 6 0 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Lid 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 

London, W.C.2 














FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’'S PLAY PARADE 
is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD baik i 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 


Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal : GEORGE RO! ROSSITER, T.D 


FULL DRAMATIC | TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 
Clareville Street, London, SW7 
(FREmantie 2958) 











% CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 
(Principal - Rona Knight) 

Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 


age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Gallet, French Mime, 
» Singing, Fencing, etc. 
Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
— The a Pasromy, 
26 W 


‘elliesiey Read, Londen W 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit. C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan ; Hediey Goodal! ; jack Lynn (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse. U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male open Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx, Tel. Hove 33587 








DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


4 BLANDFORD STREET, 
MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 
WEL. 6804/9907 /4303 


Mondays to Saturdays 9 a.m. to 9% p.m. 





Printed in Great Britain by GrorGe Rose (Printers) Ltp., Church Road, Croydon, Surrey, for the Proprietors 
and Publishers, Practica, Press Lrp., | Dorset Buildings, 
Tel.: Fleet Street 1555 Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. 
Australia and New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd: 
U S.A; Eastern News Distributors, Inc., 306 West Lith Street, New York, 14. N.Y. Application to mail at 
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Thi 
card (size 6" x 44”) wi 
in your mame 
recipients 


sent im advance 
te recipient or 
on receiving details from 


The Gift Subscription Charges 
covering one year are as follows: 
One Subscription to a Friend 
24/- post free 
Each Additional Gift Subscription 
21/- post free 


SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“ THEATRE WORLD” 


The Ideal 
Christmas 
Gift 


A subscription taken out for 
one or more of your friends 
will bring great enjoyment 
through the year and pro- 
vide a constant reminder of 
your interest. Why not 
arrange now for your friends’ 
gift by sending us your 
instructions for delivery of 
“ Theatre World "’ anywhere 
in the world. 

tings 

Wt be 


you. 


Write today to: 
The Circulation Manager 
“THEATRE WORLD” 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 























recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


OCTOBER 1961 
Romeo and Juliet 
(Stratford) 
Guilty Party 
Edinburgh Festival 


SEPTEMBER 1961 
Becket 

Luther 

One for the Pot 


JUNE 1961 
The Rehearsal 


Pitlochry Festival 


MAY 1961 


The Music Man 


AUGUST 1961 

Bye Bye Birdie 

The Bird of Time 

The Kitchen 

As You Like It 
(Stratford) 


JULY 1961 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 
The Sound of Music 
The Merchant of Venice 
(Old Vic) 


APRIL 1961 
The Devils 
King Kong 


MARCH 1961 
Three 
Ondine 

The Bargain 


Twelfth Night (Old Vic) 


The Miracle Worker 
The Lady from the Sea 


On the Brighter Side 


Henry |1V—Part One 


FEBRUARY 1961 

A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

The Bride Comes Back 

The Lion in Love 


JANUARY 1961 

The Duchess of Maifi 
Progress to the Park 
She Stoops to Conquer 


DECEMBER 1960 

Toys in the Attic 

Chin-Chin 

Billy Liar 

NOVEMBER 1960 

Romeo and Juliet 
(Old Vic) 

The Last Joke 

And Another Thing 


OCTOBER 1960 
The Tiger and the Horse 


The Seagull 
Waiting in the Wings 





























